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‘ . 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. 
theis Gliery CE Annual Exhibition is NOW OPEN, at 
Aslateees ‘ all East, from Nine till Dusk. 
» Une Shilling. Ca alogue, Sixpence. 
: HE NEw GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 
| NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 


WATER co "RS i 
f this Society LOURS. The Eighteenth Annual Exhibition 











: is NOW NX “pp 
St. James's Pal OW OPEN at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near | 


ace, from 9 o clock till dusk. Admission Is. 

E AMATET] — JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 
vi ATEUR EXHIBITION, comprising 

, is KOW one Original Works, entirely 


‘ by 
=i Mall, Opposite 


daily, at the Gallery, No. 121] 
the Opera-House Colonnade, from 10 in the 


- Admission 1 —Catalogue 6d 
H ON 
E RIGHT Hon B. IVISRAELI, M.P., &€. &c. 


AUL B, Diss 
PACL and DOMINIC COLNAGHI ani Co. 


~ncient and , ‘ 
last, Pubtishers oe Print Warehouse, 13 and 14, Pall Mall 
Ajesty, beg to announce that they have 


2s day pubij 

pimeller of the Exe OE TRAIT of the Right Honourable The 

he Royal Aron the Painting by T. GRANT, 
.%)e 4 ademy, engraved b . 2 

fs 2is.. Artists’ Proofs £1 hie. Ae ZOBELL. 


ADVERTIshgoNLNENTAL HANDBOOKS. 
Sar's Issue of woe ‘ntended for insertion in the Pre- 
4 RAY'S HANDBOOKS FOR TRA- 


* CONTINEN 
Sam ere the 25th of — must be forwarded to the 
e Street, London. 
Apel, 1852 — 








RCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
4 —The Annual General Mecting of the Subscribers will be 
held on MONDAY Evening next, the 10th May, to receive the 


Report of the Committee; and for the Election of Officers for the 
ensuing year, &c. The Meeting will take place at No. 16, Lower 


| Grosvenor Street; the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
| Architects having most kindly granted the use of their Rooms for 


| this purpose. 





u The Chair will be taken at Eight o'clock precisely. 
fhe presence of the Members is particularly requested. 
WYATT PAPWORTH, Hon. Secretary. 
Part I. for the year 1851—2 is in course of delivery to the 
Subscribers. 
14a, Great Marlborough Street, 
3rd May, 1852. 

This day is published the First Volume, in post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 

gilt, with a Portrait of the Author, Engraved by Ronrnson, from 

a Painting by Harrower, and view of Kerso after TURNER, 


vy : 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 
JERDAN; with his Literary, Political, and Social Reminis- 

cences and Correspondence, during the last Forty Years, as Editor 
of the “Sun” Newspaper, 1812-17, and of the “‘ Literary Gazette,” 
1817-50, in connexion with most of the eminent persons who have 
been distinguished in the past half century as Statesmen, Poets, 
Authors, Men of Science, Artists, &e. 

It is proposed to complete the Work in Four or Six Volumes, to 
be published Quarterly. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


Fifth Edition, price 18s. cloth, 
HAYDNS DICTIONARY OF DATES 
. UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. 
“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and perhaps 
more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the London Directory is 
to the merchant, this Dictionary of Dates will be found to be to 
those who are searching after information, whether classical, 
political, domestic, or general.’'—Times. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
NOTICE TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO ALISON'S EUROPE. 
TPXHE Publishers respectfully inform the Subscri- 
bers to the Edition of this work in TWENTY VOLUMES 
CROWN OCTAVO, that they will shortly be compelled to discon- 
tinue the sale of separate volumes. It is therefore recommended 
to those who have purchased portions of the work to complete 
their sets with as little delay as possible. 
Lately published, 


A LIBRARY EDITION of the above Work, 


(eighth), handsomely printed in 14 vols. demy 8vo, embellished 
with Portraits, and with a copious Index, price £10 10s. 


AN ATLAS TO ALISON’S HISTORY OF 
EUROPE, constructed, under the direction of Mr. Alison, by A. 
KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &., Author of the “ National 
Atlas,’’ &c. Indemy 4to, to range with the Library Edition and 
other Editions in demy 8vo, £3 3s.; in crown dto, to range with 
the Edition in 20 vols. crown 8vo, £2 12s. 6d. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


AND 





Just published, Eighth Edition, price 6d. ; by post, 8d. 


TIXHE FIRST of MAY: a New Version of a 
- celebrated Modern Ballad. By ANNA HARRIET DRURY. 
* A poetical jeu desprit on the history and opening of the Great 
Exhibition. It is clever, facile, and in its tribute to the Queen 
felicitous.”—Srecrator. 
Also, by the same Authoress, 


EASTBURY: a Tale. 1 thick vol. feap. 8vo, 
price 8s. 6d. 

“To any who want to know what goes on in English village life 
in the days of Queen Victoria. we would say, amongst other books, 
read Miss Drury’s tale of ‘ Eastbury.’ ''"—Lirernary Gazertr, 

William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly 





Next weck, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 
'N.HE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON ; 
with a Life of the Author. By the Rev. JOHN MITFORD 
Uniformly printed with the Library Editions of George Herbert's 
Works. 
*.* Copies may be had in appropriate bindings. 
William Pickering, 177, Piceadilly. 








Next week, fep. 8vo, 6s. 
Crk NEW PARISH, its PRIVILEGES and 
PROGRESS. By HARRIET E. FOURDRINIER, Autho 
ress of “‘ Hints for Happy Hours.” 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly 
Next week, fep. 4vo, 


A FFGHANISTAN : A POEM. 
id ANSON. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





By THomMas 





Just published, in post ‘BVO, price 5s. cloth. 
GRAMMAR of the HUNGARIAN LAN.- 


GUAGE, with appropriate Exercises, a copious Vocabulary, 
By SIGISMUND WEKEY, 





- 
and specimens of Hungarian Poetry. 
late Aide-de-Camp to Kossuth. 
Trelawny Saunders, 6, Charing Cross. 
Now ready, in Imperial 4to, (13 copper-plates), plain £1 1s. 
Folio, part coloured, £2 2s. 

HE MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES and TOMBS 

in ELFORD CHURCH, Staffordshire, their History and 

Pedigree. By EDWARD RICHARDSON, Sculptor, & 
George Rell, 186, Fleet Street, and all Booksellers 





This day is published, 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 
A RT and NATURE under an ITALIAN SKY ; 


+ or, A Record of First Impressions of Continental Scenes 


and Objects in a Tour up the Rhine, and through Switzerland 
into Italy, including a Winter's Residence in Rome and Naples 
By M.J.M.D 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Edinburgh: T. Constable 
and Co 


THE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES AT THE OPENING OF 
THE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 
Just published, in royal 8vo, price Is. 6d. cloth 


R ECORDS of the SCHOOL of MINES, and of 
SCIENCE applied to the ARTS. Vol. I. Part I. Inaugural 
and Introductory Lectures to the Courses for the Session 1851-52 
Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Inaugural Discourse, by Sir H. T. De la Beche, C.B., F_R.S 
2. The Study of Abstract Science essential to the Progress of In 
dustry, by Lyon Playfair, C.B., PLR.S 
3. The Relations of Natural History to Geology and the Arts, by 
Edward Forbes, F.R.S. 
4. On the Importance of Cultivating Habits of Observation, by 
Robert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records. 
5. On the Science of Geology and its Applications, by Andrew 
Ramsay, F.R.S. 
6. On the value of an extended knowledge of Mineralogy and the 
Processes of Mining, by Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.G.S 
7. On the Importance of Special Scientific Knowledge to the Prac- 
tical Metallurgist, by John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 
London: Published for Her Majesty's Stationery Office, by Messrs 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans 





a Just published, Vol. IT. in royal ito, price 42s cloth, 
( BSERVATIONS made at the MAGNETICAL 
and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at HOBAR 
TON, in VAN DIEMEN ISLAND. Printed by order of her Ma 
jesty’s Government, under the superintendence of Col, EDWARD 
SABINE, of the Royal Artillery. Vol. 11. commencing 1843; with 
|; Abstracts of the Observations from 1843 to 1850 inclusive. 
Lately published, 

1. The FIRST VOLUME of the above, com- 
mencing with 1841: with Abstracts of the Observations from 1841 
to 1848 inclusive; and Observations made by the Antarctic Naval 
Expedition. 4to, price 42s 

2. OBSERVATIONS made at the MAGNETI- 
CAL and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at the CAPE of 
GOOD HOPE. Vol. I. Magnetical Observations, 1841 to 1846 
with Atstracts of the Observations from 1841 to 1850 inclusive 
Royal 4to, price 42s. cloth. 

3. OBSERVATIONS on DAYS of UNUSUAL 
MAGNETIC DISTURBANCE, made at the British Colonial Mag 
netic Observatories, under the Departments of Ordnance and Ad 


miralty. Voi. I. in Two Parts, royal dto, 52s. 6d. 
Vol. 1 { Part I.—1840, 1841, price 10s. 6d. 
©". Part IL.—1842, 1843, 1844, price 42s. 


4. OBSERVATIONS made at the MAGNETI- 
CAL and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at TORONTO, 
in Canada. Vol. 1.—1840, 1841, 1842. 4to, €2 28. cloth 

5. OBSERVATIONS made at the MAGNETI- 
CAL and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at St. HELENA 
Vol. T.—1840, 1841, 1842, 1843: with Abstracts of the Observations 
from 1840 to 1845 inclusive. 4to, £2 2s. cloth. 

Published for Her Majesty's Stationery Office, by Messrs 

Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans 
ARNOLD'S ECLOG.Y OVIDIAN 2—EIGHTH EDITION 

In 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 
KoL0G& OVIDIAN_.E; with English Notes. 

4 By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER AKNOLD, M.A, 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 

This Work is from the Fifth Part of the Latcinisches Elemen 
tarbuch of Professors Jacobs and Dorings, which has an immense 
circulation on the Continent and in America 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place , 
Of whom may be had, by the same Fditor, : 

1. ECLOG.E OVIDIAN, Part Il. ; contain- 
ing Selections from the Metamorphoses. With English Notes. 5s 

2. CORNELIUS NEPOS. Part I. With Cri- 
tical Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise on cach 
Chapter. Third Edition. In 1l2mo. 4s. 


3. A FIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS. 7s. 6d. 


MAITLAND 


London 





NEW VOLUME BY THE REY. DR 

In small Svo, price 5s 

JIGHT ESSAYS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
4 By the Rey. 8. R. MAITLAND, D.D., P.RLS., and F.S.A. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place, 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. ERUVIN;; or, Miscellaneous Essays on Sub- 
jects connected with the Nature, History, and Destiny of Man 
Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 


2. ESSAYS on the REFORMATION in ENG- 


LAND. 15s. ; 
3. ESSAYS on DARK Second 


Edition. 128. 
AHRENS’S GREEK READER, BY ARNOLD 


In 12mo, price 3s 
N ELEMENTARY GREEK READER, from 


d HOMER. From the German of Dr. AHRENS, Director of 
the Lyccum at Hanover, Author of a “ Treatise on the Greek 
Dialects... With Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary 
Edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and 
| Jate Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 

The Homeric Poems are the best key both to the spirit and form 
of Grecian Literature in general.—Parrace - 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 


Of whom may be had, (edited by the Rev. T. K ARNOLD), 


the AGES. 





1. HOMER for BEGINNERS; the ILIAD, 
| nooks 1. to III., with ENGLISH NOTES. 36. 6d 


2. HOMERI ILIAS, Lib. 1.—IV., with copious 


| CRITICAL INTRODUCTION and ENGLISH NOTES. 7s. 6d 
| 9 HOMERI ILIAS, COMPLETE EDITIC 


| with ENGLISH NOTES. 128 
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THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF FRANCESCO SFORZA, 


Duke of Milan. 
BY WILLIAM POLLARD URQUHART, ESQ. 


2 vols. Svo, 25s. 


































THE POETICAL WORKS OF D. M. MOIR, 
(DELTA.) 
EDITED BY THOS. AIRD. 


“ A more tranquil and pleasing narrative was never compiled by the hand of affection,”’—Glasgow Courier. 
“ & well written and interesting memoir.” — Edinburgh Witness. 


3. 


A New Ebpitioy. 5s. 


OF THE PAST HALF CENTURY, 


BY D. M. MOIR. 


“ A delightful volume.” —Morning Chronicle. — . , . 

“ Of a volame so exquisite in its taste, and so generous in its criticisms, it aw be said that perhaps its only, 
at all events its greatest defect, is the inevitable one—that in exhibiting all that, during the by-past generation, was 
most characteristic and best in the poesy of our country, it should have taken no cognisance of the poetry of Delta.” — 
Hugh Miller. 

4. 


Friern Eprrton. Price 7s, 6d. 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS: 
And other WBoems. 
BY W. EDMONSTOUN AYTOUN, 


PROFESSOR OF RHETORIC AND BELLES LETTRES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


‘* Finer ballads than these, we are bold to say, are not to be found in the language.”—The Times. 


. 


THE POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER. 
TRANSLATED BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, BART. 


Complete in One Volume. 10s. 6d, 


6. 
THE MOTHERS LEGACIE TO HER 
UNBORNE CHILDE. 
BY ELIZABETH JOCELINE. 
CHith a Biographical and Bistorical Entrovuction, 


Br rae Very Rev. JOHN LEE, D.D., Principal of the College of Edinburgh. 


Cloth, gilt edges. 4s. 6d. 


** This beautiful and touching Legacie.”—Athenewm. 
“ A delightful monument of the piety and high feeling of a truly noble mother.”—Morning Advertiser, 


THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN, 
A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF GARDENING, ARCHITECTURAL, ORNAMENTAL, 
AND CULTURAL. 


BY CHARLES M‘INTOSH, 


LATE CURATOR OF THE BOTAL GARDENS OF WIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE BELGIANS, AND NOW To HIS 
OF SCCCLECCH, AT DALKEITH Falace, aACTHOR OF THE “ PRACTICAL GinDENEn,.” & 


Te be completed in Two large Vols. Svo, with upwards of One Thousand Ilustrations. Parts I. II. and III. are 
published, price $s, each. ae 


RACE THE DUKE 


“ if the continuation ix equal to the commencement, Mr. M‘Intosh’ : =) , 
D } ut, Mr. itosh’s work will be a i 2@ 6 
gardening knowledge.” — Gardener's Chronicle. A = valuable epitome of modern 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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NEW BOOKS _ 


TO BE PUBLISHED THIS gpasoy 





1. 
A RIDE through the NUBIAN DESERT 


By Captain PEEL, R.N. 


to 


Mr. S. LAING’S OBSERVATION: 
on the Social and Political State of Denmark and the Daan 
Sleswick and Holstein in 1851: Being the Third Seri mh 
of a Traveller. 8yo, 12s. : On Wednenta rey 

. 7 Mert 


3. 
Lieut. SHERARD OSBORN’s STRAY 


LEAVES froman ARCTIC JOURNAL kept in the ; 
tion, 1850-51, under Capt. Austin, to cenie Sir ioe ee 
Mup and coloured Plates. Post 8yo, 12s. (On Saturday sex 


4. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION and 
LONDON in 1851. Reviewed by Dr. LARDNER, M. CHET 
LIEK, J. LEMOINNE, and H. BERLIOZ. 8vo, lis 

Tn a few day 


SYMBOLS and EMBLEMS of EARLY 


and MEDIZEVAL CHRISTIAN ART. By LOUISA TWINING 
4to, With numerous Etchings 


6. 
HIPPOLYTUS and his AGE; or, De. 


trine and Practice of the Church of Rome under Commoda: mi 
Alexander Severus. By C. C. J. BUNSEN, D.C.L. 4 vols. post & 


és 
Dr. ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENG. 
LISH WORDS and PHRASES classified and arranged to facili 
tate the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Compositice 
Syo. 
8 


HUTSPOT; a Tale for the Nineteenth 


Century. By C. F. TROWER, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Exew 
College and Vinerian Law Scholar, Oxford. Fep 8yo 


9 


STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSIST: 
ANT. New Edition (1852), revised and partly re-written br & 
WILLMORE, Esq., M.A., and GEORGE CLEMENTS, Esq. 8% 


10. 


THOMSON’S LONDON DISPENSA- 
TORY. Eleventh Edition (1852), revised and corrected to & 
Present Time by Dr. ALFRED B. GARROD. $vo, Wooses 
2a. 


Just published. 
xI, . 
Sir JOHN DAVIS'S WORK on CHL 
during the War and since the Peace. With Wood Engraviss 
2 vols. post Svo, 18s. 
XII 


aa — ra aa , Vg if . 
WERNE’S AFRICAN WANDERDS 
Translated, for the Traveller's Library, by J. R. — 
1émo, Half-a-Crown; or in 2 Parts, price One Shilling ea 


XIII. 


ent 0 

The ECLIPSE of FAITH; or, 8 Vist 

a Religious Sceptic. Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. saceatite seth 

“4 book which will probably obtain very considerst™ o, 
and attention. Certainly it ought to do so 


XI 


Vv. « 
‘ BS 
The late Lord HOLLAND'S MEMOM 
of the WHIG PARTY. Edited by his Son, HENS 
LORD HOLLAND. Vol. I. Post 8vo, 9s. 64. 


XV. MER 
JOURNAL kept during a SUMI™ 

TOUR for the Children of a Village 5chow , tbe susp 
Amy Herbert. Part I1., from Lake Constance ™ 
Fep. 8vo, Half-a-Crown. 

XVI. : 
_ of ta 
The Eighth and concluding \ ‘olan gx 
Library Edition of Bishop THIRLWALL'S HIS 
Svo, Map, 12s. 


XVII. 





: srts OBSER: 
Sir RANDOLPH ROUTH'S, Ofte 
VATIONS on Commissariat, Field Service, 38 
Second Edition. Syo, Two Shillings 





-y SS 
Lescie 
London: Loncmay, Brown, GREE®, & 
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REVIEWS. 
Modern India: 4 Sketch of the System of 
~ Civil Government. To which is prefixed 
some Account of the Natives and Native 
Institutions. By George Campbell, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. Murray. 
Tats work has been prepared with the two- 


oe 

utterly ignorant of the people, the language, the 
_ manners, and the institutions of India, should under- 
_ stand civil management, would have been nothing 


x 


~ 


less than a miracle. The result of Sir 
Charles’ government was as great freedom from 
external invasion as was possible in so exposed a 
country, but in the civil administration no system 
at all,—merely the arbitrary rule of the Governor, 


| under which were frightful abuses of native officials, 
| small receipts, great expenses, and a dreadful deficit 


fold object of public information and of po- | 


itical use. in 
pobre of the mode in which the civil 
administration of India is conducted. For 
the first time is this done in a work of syste- 
matic method, moderate compass, and acces- 
sible form. Such popular accounts as we 


from Elphinstone, and Mill, and the parlia- 
mentary Blue Books, and have appeared only 
as short subsidiary chapters in the general 
history of British India. A volume giving 
authentic and recent information on the 
manners, institutions, and government of the 
country, by one who has well studied the 
subject, and has had personal knowledge of 
the details of the principal branches of the 


and 
Eva 


To the general reader an account | 


| of the work. 


have hitherto possessed have been compiled | 


to be defrayed by bills on Calcutta and Bombay.” 


This style of writing may be intended to 
gratify the author’s honourable employers, 


a jury of their peers, in a court under the 
authority of the Queen, is no unreasonable 
request, and this privilege they happily enjoy. 
lhe effect of the Black Act would Give been 


| to transfer from Her rip hy judges to 7 
young half-educated civilian the power of life 


| control 
' would not fail to be exercisec 


but will meet with little sympathy from the | 


general public, and will not forward the object 
The same partiality is apparent 
in the narrative of the Affghan war. 
whole blame of the disasters of that period is 
thrown upon the military authorities. Nota 


word is said of the many errors of the whole 
|Affghan policy, in carrying out which the | 
lives of so many brave and innocent men | 


were sacrificed. The incapacity of old 
General Elphinstone, or the bad conduct of 
other officers, are only episodes in the story 
of an unprovoked and unjustifiable war. It 


/ ought to have been stated also, that after our 


civil service, will be hailed by many readers | 


asa work both interesting and useful. But 
Mr. Campbell has also compiled his book 
with an especial view to the periodical inquiry 
concerning Indian affairs by the home Go- 


Jor 
$ akc 


> ae 
, 


army had placed the imbecile Shah Soojah on 
the throne, the principal direction of affairs 
was in Sir William MacNaughten’s hands. 


| 'To him were communicated plain intimations 
of the evils impending, but the generosity of 
his heart led him first to doubt the existence | 


vernment, and the approaching legislation by | 


1G. Parliament. It is professedly ‘a Book for 
fluence public opinion. ‘‘ Nine-tenths,” he 
says, “of the educated classes, in or out of 


affairs. Of the condition of the country and 
its people they are ignorant, and as to the 
system of administration, they are prejudiced 
by a set of notions originating in the days and 
in the errors of Edmund Burke.” To dissi- 
pate these prejudices, and to present sound 
views in their place, is the author’s aim. The 


a 


perenne this civil history of India. 
t is, in 


act, an able piece of special pleading 


the Times,’ intended to enlighten and to in- | 


the House, know nothing about Indian | 
| disastrous. 


led him to disregard its danger. Mr. Camp- 
bell admits that the occupation of Cabul 
turned out to be “ unnecessary and expen- 
sive,” yet asserts that it need not have been 


' catastrophe ensued, in no way attributable to 


reader will remember therefore that a political | 


sarily or probably flowed. ‘To the policy is 
due the expense, but not the disaster.” Ad- 
mitting this subtle distinction, not the less 
true is it that the retreat from Cabul and the 
massacre of the Khyber Pass were conse- 
quences of the evil policy of that unjust and 


aggressive war. 


for the Indian Government, and for the Civil | 


Service of the Company as against all other 
authorities. In the ardour of this advocacy, 
Mr. ( ampbell 


a calm and impartial statement for the infor- 
mation of the public. Some of these passages 
we must point out, and it is the more neces- 
arr > _ . . . . . 
win to do so from the indiscriminate praise 
f ie oe has been received, and 
rom the skilful w; : ae) bee 
te letlieen oon oni ay in which the political 
0 pveeligs are mixed up with the valuable his- 
torical and 
he manner in which Sir Charles 
and other 


= 
wil at once show 


Napier 








RS Campbell writes :— 
» “Gr, Navies = 
energet} fei rwas a good soldier, of a keen 
TREC temnerama . , 
lignositinr a rament, but som>what quarrelsome 
aR temp rary 1 iad at one period of his life been in | 
7 PAY Charce : »% ° : 
a ranean, but — An L, petty island in the Mediter- 
: . 5 as, 7 — a . . 
yet Moat UNWisely ; 7 sleve, Cle posed by his superiors, 
¢ added ‘4s he considered ; and he had ever 
GAL i) 1g +7, Sa aint “ 
bition for aaa multary ardour a still greate r 
by We prefer to t “’ Power, —as it often happens that 
A thse et: h 7 em which nature has given us, 
’ ij. she as san . ; 
% the i. mMmand *: gant d us He Was appoint d 
ah admirer of ‘yl rapped and Lord Ellenborough, 
R- With political 1, ol hy Subsequently invested him 
: “48 DOWPrs Y rey . 
ees Wage ig Very }: 4 Bd * This famous per- 
- . - Uuls ahh . ° 
Would have beer unguished in his own way, and | 
fio as ha Capital COr and: ? ey: | 
‘Sry police to repel ¢} -ommandant of a mili- | 
; r ~ epe j ape 
« Py an f pei the hill marauders, but that he, 


f the army 


statistical matter of the volume. | 


il often writes in a manner little | 
consistent with his professed object of giving | 


great military men are spoken of | 
the spirit in which Mr. | 


| 


Against English residents not in the Com- 
pany’s service, Mr. Campbell writes with un- 
seemly vehemence. Without directly pro- 
posing it, the tendency of all he says on this 
subject is to advocate the withdrawal of the 
liberty granted by the Act of 1834 to Euro- 
peans, subjects of Her Majesty, freely to pro- 
ceed to and reside in India. The merchants 
of Caleutta are spoken of as ‘‘ European ad- 
venturers, bound by no law, whose presence 
is very harassing to the government.” Traders 
and planters in the interior are “ seldom of a 
superior class or respectable character,” and 
are also said to be “ bound by no law.” What 
this means is explained by describing them 
as— 

‘A privileged class, amenable in 
matters only to the Supreme Court, licensed to 
outrage and insult with impunity the natives, and 
the tribunals and government of the country, and 
to hire their services to seditious and malcontent 


criminal 


persons, 

In civil matters, all residents in India are 
equally subject to the courts of the country, 
over which the civil servants of the Company 
preside. But Mr. Campbell carries his plea 


_ for the power of civilians to the Jength of de- 


fending and praising the notorious ‘ Black Act.’ 
The design of this act, as is well known, was to 
subject all Europeans in criminal causes also 
to the jurisdiction of the Company's courts. 


| For Englishmen accused of crime to claim to 


 Nexperienced in civil affairs, | be tried by the laws of their country, and by 


The | 


and death, and would have given a tyrannical 
over free British subjects, which 
in matters 
where the Company's interests were supposed 
to be concerned. But Mr. Campbell still 
hopes to have all merchants, traders, travel- 
lers, missionaries, and especially authors and 
editors, brought under due jurisdiction :— 
‘That they should remain exempt is a crying 
grievance and evil entirely incompatible with the 
freedom to reside in the country, and to carry on 


| all dealings, now accorded to them, and quite con- 


_of the plot, and confidence in his diplomacy | 


justice, it is idle now to imagine. 
_ plausible ground is taken by Mr. Campbell 


Pe ed ee ee. | - ; 
From military causes a military | jn his attempts to prove that British capital, 


_our policy, from which no such result neces- | 


trary to the intentions and requirements of Parlia- 
ment. But of course most of the Europeans and 
European conductors of the press are violently 
opposed to any change, and allege all kinds of pos- 
sible and impossible reasons against it. The matter 
was for long delayed in the hope of a new criminal 
code; but that not appearing, and the present 
criminal law being very tolerable, and by no means 
oppressive, there seemed no reason why Europeans 
should not, as well as other people, be subjected to 
it, and a draft act, styled by the editor ‘ The Black 
Act,’ was published to abolish the exemption, * * * 
All kinds of outcry and difficulties being raised, 
the matter has been again postponed till a code 
appears,” 

That the British Parliament could ever 
permit the Indian Government to taboo their 
territory from free settlers, or withdraw from 
them when there the protection of British 
More 


skill, and labour, can never be productive in 
India, and that things can be best managed 
by the established authorities. This is not, 


however, a matter to be settled by argument. 
Where there are no artificial impediments, 








British skill and capital will find their right 
level and direction, and for both there is ample 
field in India. In the chapter on Native Pro- 
ducts and Manufactures there are abundant 
proofs of this. 

Mr. Campbell gives the following account 
of college life in Caleutta:— 

‘At the commencement of the carcer of the 
young civilian in India, the Government have a 
very ingenious plan for at once fully developing, 
and it may be expending, all his bad qualities. It 
is judged that he must read the languages to fit 
him for the public service. He therefore remains 
for a time ‘in College,’ as it is called—that is to 
say, he lives and amuses himself as he likes in Cal- 
cutta (Madras, or Bombay, as the case may be); 
and once a month, if he find no convenient excuse, 
drives to the College (the shade of that established 
by Lord Wellesley, now let out for merchants’ 
warehouses) to give the examiner there an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining how he is getting on; but 
for the first year at least he is literally not in any 
way required to do anything. On the contrary, be 
is allowed for passing many times longer than is 
necessary. Calcutta is an extremely pleasant, 
gay, and expensive place; he receives within a 
fraction the same pay as a working assistant; 
has always at the first a certain amount of credit ; 
and there are glorious traditions of the doings 
of former days, when the service was a service, 
and a few thousand pounds of debt was a trifle. 
The privilege of remaining to enjoy all this, instead 
of being forthwith banished to a remote up-country 
station, depends on not passing; and being for the 
first time their own masters, all who are either 
naturally fast, or have any lurking propensities that 
way capable of being developed by judicious temp; 
tation, stay in Calcutta as long as they can, lead 
idle dissipated life, and get into debt,” 
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Of the mode of life and duties of a magis- 
trate and collector in Northern India, the 
following amusing sketch is given :— 


‘The chief station of the magistrate and col- 


lector is usually near the most important town in, | 
Here | 


and as cent as possible to, the district. 
are his head-quarters, and here he spends the 
season unfavourable for marching, except when 
emergencies arise. But from the nature of his 
duties it is by no means desirable that he should 
be stationary; and every cold season he goes into 
camp (as it is called), pitches his tents, leaves the 
current duties of the chief station with one of his 
subordinates, and, taking with him a sufficient 
portion of his establishment, he marches about, 
pitches for a few days here and a few days there, 
sees all that is going on, and attends to local 
matters. His manner of life is a pleasant one, and 
leads all to take an interest in their work. When 
he is at head-quarters, his mode of passing his time 
may be sling in this wise. People rise early 
in India, and ride a great deal, so he is probably 
out on horseback ; but he generally combines busi- 
ness with exercise ; he has improvements going on, 
roads making, bridges building, streets paving, 
canals cutting, a dispensary, a nursery garden, 
&c. &. He may look in at his jail, and see what 
work the prisoners are doing, or at his city police 
stations to see what is going on there, or canter out 
upon an outlying patrol, or go to see the locality of 
a difficult case. Srey one he meets has some- 
thing to say to him, for in India every one has, or 
has had, or is about to have, some case, or griev- 
ance, or project, or application, of which he takes 
every occasion of disburthening himself whenever 
the magistrate is in sight; and the old woman 
whose claim to a waterspout was decided against 
her years ago, but who persists in considering her 
case the most intolerable in the whole world, takes 
the opportunity for the hundredth time of seizing 
his bridle, casting herself under the horse's feet, 
and clamorously Settee either instant death or 
a restitution of her rights. Though he has not 
time to listen to all, he may pick up a good deal 
from the general tenor of the unceasing fire of lan- 
guage which is directed at him as he passes. He 
probably knows the principal heads of villages, or 
merchants, or characters in different lines, and this 
is the great time for talk with them. If anything 
of interest is to be discussed, they obtain admit- 
tance to his garden, where he sips his cup of tea 
under his vine and fig-tree on his return from his 
ride. Then come the reports from the tehseeldars 
and police inspectors for the previous day : those 
from the outlying stations having come in during 
the night. These are all read, and orders briefly 
recorded ; the police inspector of the town, and 
perhaps other native officers, may be in attend- 
ance with personal explanations or representations ; 
and all this done, the serishtadar bundles up the 
papers, and retires to issue the orders passed, 
and prepare for the regular work in court, while 
the magistrate goes to breakfast. At break. 
fast comes the post and packet of official 
letters. The Commissioner demands explana- 
tion on this matter, and transmits a paper 
of instructions from Government on that: the 
Judge calls for cases which have been appealed ; 
the Secretary to Government wants some statis- 
tical information ; the inspector of prisons fears 
that the prisoners are growing too fat : the com- 
mander of the 150th regiment begs to state that 
his regiment will halt at certain places on certain 
days, and that he requires a certain quantity of 
flour, grain, hay, and eggs; Mr. Snooks, the 
indigo-planter, who is in a state of chronic warfare 
with his next neighbour, has submitted his griev- 
ances in six folio sheets, indifferent English, and a 
bold hand, and demands instant redress. failing 
which he threatens the magistrate with Govern- 
ment, the Supreme Court, an aspersion of his 
honour as a gentleman, a Parliamentary impeach 
ment, a letter to the newspapers, al several 
other things besides. After breakfast he de- 
spatches his public letters, writes reports, examines 
returns, &c. 


and 


i 





“‘ During this time he has probably a succession 
of demi-officials from the neighbouring canton- 
ments, There is a great complaint that the vil- 
lagers have utterly without provocation broken 
the heads of the cavalry grass-cutters, and the 

-cutters are sent to be looked at. He goes 


a shout announces that the villagers are waiting 
in a body, with a slightly different version of the 
story, to demand justice against the grass-cutters, 
| who have invaded their grass preserves, despoiled 
their village, and were with difficulty prevented 
from murdering the inhabitants. So the case 1s 
sent to the joint magistrate. But there are more 
notes; some want camels, some carts, and all 
apply to the magistrate: then there may be 
natives of rank and condition, who come to pay a 
serious formal kind of visit, and generally want 
something, or a chatty native official, who has 
plenty to say for himself. 
‘All this despatched, he orders his carriage 
or umbrella, and goes to Cutcherry—his regular 
court. 


against native officials. 


orders duly passed. 
grounds of complaint are filed under proper head- 
ings; others are rejected, for written reason 
assigned. After sunset comes his evening, which 


is probably, like his morning ride, mixed up with | 


official and demi-official affairs, and only at dark 
does the wearied magistrate retire to dinner and 
to private life.” 


The removal of the censorship of the press 
in 1835, by Sir Charles Metcalfe, is described 
as the fruitful source of many evils. To de- 


nounce the Indian press as ‘ venal,’ ‘libellous,’ | 


‘unscrupulous,’ is a common theme with 
officials, and Mr. Campbell joins in the outery. 


For instance, in the case of Jotee Pershad, | 


the editors it is said “ must undoubtedly have 
been stimulated by bribes, because they wrote 


in the teeth of the feeling of the great ma- | 


jority of their subscribers. The accused was 
rich, in danger, and ready with his money.” 
For this calumny there is no ground what- 
ever, and in other respects the charges against 
the Indian press are still more unwarrantable. 


The truth is, that the publicity of the journals | 
is the only way by which opinion can be | 
brought to bear on the civil administration of | 


India. No reports are permitted of Govern- 
ment proceedings, and measures affecting 
the community, in the absence of parliament- 
ary discussion, as at home, can only by the 
press be publicly reviewed and canvassed, as 
well as abuses be exposed. That this influ- 
ence has, on the whel 

exercised, no one who is not officially con- 
trolled in his judgment, has ever denied. In 


oint of talent and principle, the leading 
Ld = | : iL } sten 
i | “there is no book at all like it in existe® 


ndian journals are far above the standard of 
the British colonial, and equal to the average 
of the Provincial press. 

With the exception of the faults arising 
from the political designs of the work, the 
chief of which we have pointed out, we 
have to speak with highest praise of Mr. 
Campbell's ability, diligence, and judgment. 
On all subjects connected with fadien g0- 
vernment, the clearest and most satisfac- 
tory information is given. Of the land 
revenue, and the varieties of the system, 
of other sources of income, of finance, of | 
police and criminal administration, and of 
the administration of civil justice, account is 
given in distinct sections. A few introductory 


chapters are prefixed, descriptive of the | 


people, and their customs and institutions, 


out to look at them, but no sooner appears than | 


Here he finds a sufficiency of business: | 
there are police, and revenue, and miscellaneous | 
cases of all sorts, appeals from the orders of his | 
subordinates, charges of corruption or misconduct | 
All petitions from all | 
persons are received daily in a box, read, and | 
Those setting forth good | 


e, been well and wisely | 


' these respects. 


research, we quote the following 


. ° 
with a brief sketch of our Indian histo 
The best authorities, printed and documentary 
have been used in preparing the work whi 
is further enriched by many statistical f te 
and tables. Those parts in which the pao 
_ own observations and experience are recorded 


_are of peculiar importance and interest I 
deed, the value of the facts thus stated only 
renders more marked the strangeness of the 
opinions, which some official bias or mistake, 
sense of duty has prompted the author + 
express. 
he work is dedicated by Mr. Campbell to 
his uncle, the Lord Chiet Justice, who hg: 
more reason to be proud of the practical ey. 
perience and literary ability, than of the poli. 
tical wisdom of his Indian nephew. The 
intelligent reader will receive the facts of the 
work without being influenced by its opinions, 
and will deem the author's information fy 
more valuable than his advice. 








Sixteen Months in the Danish Isles. By 
Andrew Hamilton. 2 vols. Bentley. © 
Let no one be deterred from reading these 
volumes by the very silly preface with which 
they are introduced. It would be strange 
indeed if the personal narrative of a kind. 
hearted antiquary, during a sojourn of sixteen 
months in Copenhagen and the Danish Isles, 
did not contribute something of interest. The 
grains of wheat, however, bear but a small 
_ proportion to the bushels of chaff. The author 
contrived to ingratiate limself, in an accept: 
able time, with several substantial Danish 
families, and his descriptions of their manners 
and customs will be perused with little te 
diousness, if the reader only make allowance 
for much inelegant writing, abundant sma. 
talk, and occasional bad grammar. Our good 
friend is very accurate in his details. Upow 
meeting with a fruit and sweet stall, he imme. 
diately takes stock and tells you of what « 
consists. He is moreover anxious to keep the 
reader well informed as to the state of bi 
health. If taken unwell during an excursi0., 
the particulars of his indisposition are car 
fully given, and he does not omit to conies** 
he Mae left home without a great coat. 
one place he devotes the best part of a a 
ter to bathing his dog, in another to the . 
haviour of his dog in church, and remarks bY 
the way, with characteristic freedom, on the 
want of punctuality in the congregay 
“When the first Psalm begins, say$ 7” 
Hamilton, “there is commonly but a handle 
in church. The preliminary services ©" 
pretty lengthy, and till the sermon acti®” 
commences people continue tumbling m2. ™ 


his preface the author affirms with bere 


“a4 


It is not that the book is unique 1 q¥ ‘ 
but in kind.” qe" 


ea 


We think it is um 


As an example of the author's better oa 
and for the information of such of our - _ 
as are not already learned in antique,” 

: popular 7 
scription of the three ages of Pagan 
quity :-— = 
, “It is familiar to many that the aren 
relics are generally classed according per sordid 
as they differ very much in their nature, # In 8 
as they belong to one period or anot a Pag 
historical point of view, those from : «Te 
times are most valuable and most aoa Stone. 
Pagan period is divided into three age from the 
the Bronze, and the Iron. The remains © 


three ages are articles for domestic, id 
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and warlike uses ; with the introduction 
me naturally a multitude of eccle- 
The Stone period is so called be- 

-» metals then seem to have been altogether 
_ mn, and stone to have been the sole agent in 
uaknow i manner of instruments, aided merely by 
rf nd clay Stone was thus not only the stuff 
~ebich each article was made, but also the soli- 
" instrument for making the articles ; in a time 
jen no metal was known, they were obliged to 
hip and grind one stone against another. This is 
P vently the earliest stage of a nation’s civiliza- 
pre Very curious those relics are, being naturally, 
dest, the best preserved of all. 
and hammers and axes, all formed 
as well as might be, and sharpened as much as cir- 
eymstances would permit, curiously indented on 
the sides, showing the marks of the chisel, as fresh 
as if done a few weeks ago. Then there are the 
implements themselves, grindstones, wedges, chi- 
wls, mostly made of flint, besides many miscella- 
neous utensils, arrow-points, spear-points, sling- 
cones, balls, corn-grinders, &c. All the first men- 
tioned are made for insertion in wood, thinned off 
at one end to fit into a handle, or some, such as the 
hammers, with a hole pierced for the handle to go 
through. Owing to the great lapse of ages, all 
wooden objects have wasted entirely away ; I am 
not aware whether even in one instance any such 
thing as a handle of wood has been found in con- 
nexion with the Stone period; if so, it must at 
once have crumbled to powder on exposure to the 
air, inasmuch as that happens to wood of a much 
later period. 

‘Besides these smaller matters, there are many 
urns and grave vessels found in the tombs, of course 
to hold ashes. Ornaments, such as necklaces of 
amber, are frequent. All these most ancient re- 
mains are placed in the first room of the museum, 
to strike the eye on going in. I have now in my 
possession a few such hammers, knives, &c., which 
I obtained from a friend, long afterwards, in one 
of the rural districts. 

‘The second division of the Pagan or Heathen 
period is the so-called Bronze Age. It is a matter 
of fact that copper was a metal known to the Ger- 
manic nations before iron had been heard of, and 
as they were in the habit of mixing it with a little 
tin, the compound has received the name of bronze. 
It is not to be imagined that these bronze articles 
were imitations of the Roman, &c., inasmuch as 
they are found just in the provinces most remote 
from Roman influence, Scandinavia in particular ; 
and besides, by the time that constant traffic was 
established between Rome and inner Germany, 
under Julius Cesar, the Romans had long been 
a their sharp instruments of iron. Gold is 
rs requently found at this stage of progress, but 
wre — which seems to have been a 
bisa “on ere are in abundance swords, 

X€s, Caggers, spears, arrow-points, shields, 


‘ 
hy 


seimets, war-trumpets (these latter very remarkable 
we size and execution, some having been found in 
could bet e” &e., so well preserved that they 
a. Sounded), spurs, bits, and other horse- 
po ag saws, drinking-cups, vases, spoons, 

®, &¢., all of bronze, occasionally ornamented 


With on a a act s 
elke gold. Large rings of pure gold and immense 
Vaile have } 


rather small 


namental, al 
of Christianity co 


siastical relics. 


tion. ‘\ 
although the ol 
There are knives 


weight which for the neck, not to speak of their 
weg “4 18s enormous: on one side there are 


; 
} 





| time. 


less obvious metal than copper, but once discovered | walked in, knocking again, still nobody came ;—I 
| Saw some domestics moving about the recesses of 


it soon superseded the bronze, particularly as it is 
found in such abundance in Scandinavia. There 
seems to have been a sort of transition time, when 
swords and spears of bronze have iron edges; when 
the latter metal must still have been more valuable 
than the former. 


_ tually, walking boldly across the lobby and apply: 


the court-yard, but they did not mind me ;—even- 


ing my knuckles to an inner door, I aroused the 
inhabitants. There is in Denmark the most strik- 


ing difference shown betwixt the reception of a 


“Glass was evidently a commodity of great | 


searceness and value. Beads of glass are, indeed, 
found at early periods, but larger articles, as vases 
and cups, seem to date from the ironage. They 


may also have been used for containing the ashes | 


of the dead. 

‘Fragments of incense have been discovered 
and incense-pots; the remnants of the old heathen 
worship. 
in the museum; and, along with much that I have 
not mentioned, form a goodly collection of national 
antiquities, full of interest to now-livers.” 


The author omits, however, to tell us that 


These things are all carefully preserved | 


these three divisions apply only to Danish or | 


Scandinavian antiquities, and that those of 


other countries are not so distinguished. 

The Royal Antiquarian Society of Copen- 
hagen was founded about thirty years since 
for the sake of editing some of the treasures 
of old northern literature contained in the 
public libraries of that city, and of stimulating 
an interest for collecting Scandinavian anti- 
quities. At the meetings of this body, of 
which Mr. Hamilton was elected a member, 
the King of Denmark frequently occupies the 
chair, and gives encouragement to its labours 
not only by his presence, but by the pro- 
mulgation of useful laws, and by actual 
work :— 

‘‘Great pains are taken to secure the possession 
of antiquities when discovered. By a late law, 


finders are obliged to bring all articles of gold or | 
silver to the inspector, but then they receive the | 


value of them in money. Less valuable objects 
they are free to bring or not as they please, as they 


are more plentiful, and there is less temptation to | 


keep them. 


On the occasion of my first visit to | 


the museum, persons from the country were drop- | 
ping in every now and then, with this and that, | 


and the other thing to show Mr. Thomsen, who did 
not, however, in all instances, retain what they 
brought. 


visitor who arrives in a carriage and one who comes 
on foot. When I had made my former entrée to a 
‘gentleman's court,’ I had brought out a whole 
squadron of domestics simply by the sound of the 
wheels ; now that I came without these appendages 
not a soul seemed alive. The theory is, that when 
a man arrives on foot, he must be so intimate with 
the locality as to be able to find his way to the 
penetralia of the house without assistance, parti- 
cularly as all doors stand open, and as it is quite 
in accordance with Danish manners to go out and 
in other people’s houses ad libitum; or else he 
must be a beggar or a vagabond. 

‘Once in, I found myself in the midst of a very 
large circle, mostly ladies and children. "T'was just 
such a circle as I had been amongst in the house I 
left the foregoing week, for the greater part were 
relations, and all intimate friends. Another point 
of similarity was the fact that again I was ac- 
quainted with one, and but one individual, the 
lady of my friend I had met in the steamer. By 
her I was introduced to the heads of the family 
and other members of the party, among whom, on 
a closer inspection, I found one or two I had seen 
in Copenhagen. 

‘‘As hours here were a little later, coffee was 
being drunk when I went in. As soon as it was 
dispatched, all who were young and supple moved 
through the open windows out upon the lawn. I 
ought to have mentioned ere now that every coun- 
try house in Denmark has an apartment called the 
‘garden-room’ (Have-Stue), which differs from 
other sitting-rooms in having a glass door, or win- 
dow, which opens upon the flower-garden. 

Saal ™ * * 

‘All the young folks, as soon as they had swal- 
lowed their coffee and munched their sugar (it is 
a very common practice in Scandinavia to drink 
coffee with no sugar 7x it, but one or two lumps 
with it, of which the last is put into the mouth 
with the last mouthful of the liquid, and makes a 
very sweet termination to a bitter beginning— 


_N.B. it is extremely interesting to see a young lady 


If the finder were a peasant, the article | 


was generally accepted, for fear of giving offence, | —went out to the garden, and I was at once, with- 


or of discouraging him in future when something | 


really valuable might cast up. It of course often 


| happens that things so common-place are brought, | 


as not to be worth placing in the museum, and if 
it be by a man of education, he is frankly told so. 


That time of year, moreover, when the ground is | 


being turned over by the plough, is, as Mr. Thom- 
sen said to me, ‘our harvest.’ 

‘“The present King of Denmark is particularly 
fond of antiquities, as well as patron of the Royal 
Antiquarian Society. When travelling he often 
stops to visit some one or other of the many bury- 
ing mounds that have been opened from time to 
Shortly before I quitted Denmark in 1850, 
his Majesty caused a tumulus to be opened near 


| Sidborg (not far from his royal castle of Frederiks- 


een found, too wide for the wrist and | 


borg), where he had a tent stuck up, and where 


_with a portion of his suite he spent many days and 


WO exc . - a : 
rescences which would also make them in- | 


conVenie 


mis ae ee they are supposed to be the 
stele 2 earing, of which mention is made 
tient oe held out the ring in his hand 
- m he that was 4 
al been mat drinking-horns of the purest gold 
ible ; they a which the value is incre- 
most elaborately ornament ge ey oeth, and are 
kinds. The hay- a with figures of all 
‘heir size and s iS sapere kg 
crowns and ioe. gravity; there are metal 
those days must ad te earing which the ladies of 
ii¥e oy, Ps Alle 
incoeveniens sins to her 
‘a ‘ the 
The third divisigr 


ears, have borne some 
sake of the fashion. 


to take the oath grasped it in | 


nights, excavating and exploring, himself handling 


the shovel and pickaxe with his own royal hands, 
digging and hammering with might and main until 
the lords of the household were getting tired of the 
service.” 

An excursion to Vordingborg, the most 
southern point of Zealand, is described with 


amusing interest, and includes a social and 


remarkable for | 


lersen’s mermaid, with the | 


| could towards the interior. 
14s the Iron Age, Iron is a { door, but nobody answered, 


pleasant visit to Guestgiver Court:— 


4 


finding it unguided. And fairly through the court 
and admitted into the precincts of the mansion, I 
had to thread, as best I might, my way as far as I 
I knocked at the outer 








take coffee in this fashion, daintily biting the sugar) 


out any more ceremony, invited to accompany 
them, being informed that by and by the whole 
party, old and young, would take a walk together ; 
but meantime it was on the part of the latter to be 
preceded by a game. The game was that of the 
‘ring.’ We formed a wide circle upon the lawn, 
each individual holding in his hand a wand. A 
few light wooden rings, in circumference as large 
as a soup-plate, were produced. These were to be 
thrown from one person to the other by means of 
the wands, and to be caught also upon the wands. 
If the thrower did his or her business awkwardly, 
the receiver might have to run a long way to catch 
the ring, and miss it after all, and then have to 
run back to his former position to pitch it in turn 
to the next. Much agility and adroitness were 
called for, involving a good deal of exercise. It 
was particularly necessary to turn about with no 
loss of time, after flinging one’s ring to the next in 
the circle, in order to be ready to receive that 
which might otherwise be whizzing through the 
air from one’s opponent on the other side. This 
was the most difficult rule to observe, inasmuch as 
it was very tempting, on casting the ring aloft, 
to watch how it came down and whether it was 


caught; but if on any occasion you were unlucky 


I opened it and | more healthful glow on the cheeks of youth ant 


enough to stand gazing after it, you were sure to 


feel a ring from the opposite quarter come dangling 


Ss R > 
‘The manor-house lay not more than half an | about your head or shoulders. People are always on 


| English mile from town, and I had no difficulty in 


the outlook to take their neighbours at unawares, 
just as he is busy casting to his neighbour. As 
there are no forfeits or punishments counected with 
the game, it is a very agreeable one where there is 
sufficient scope, producing an equally powerful b 
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beauty than the exercise of a heated ball-room. 
The i are also more beautiful than 
the of any dancing saloon,—the grass 
as carpet; the beds of real flowers as its pattern ; 
the blue heaven as ceiling, or (if it be clouded) with 
clouds gilded by the upward rays of the setting 
gun; the atmosphere in the purity, and mildness, 
and balminess of a summer evening, instead of the 
usual heated air; and the heavy foliage of the 
neighbouring forests as natural walls, seemingly 
denser than walls of stone and lime. 

‘Although myself busy with the , and more 
taken u the others because I was new to if, 
and to be taught, I still had time enough to 
admire the effect of it upon my fellow-players, par- 
ticularly on the fair ones of the party, who entered 
into the thing with the completest surrender of all 
stiffness, resembling children for the time being; 
and young ladies are in general fearful of looking 
like children, yet it becomes them well—as what 
doth not become them! There is beauty even in 
wind-blown locks, and tangled curls, and shoes 
that have gone down in the heel, when one has 
been witness to the merry process by which these 
disorders have been brought about. At the crystal 
doors of the ‘garden-room’ lay two dogs which 
snapped at the flies; now and then they got up 
oad pucballed about the lawn, as it were in imita- 
tion of their superiors. On a seat by the window 
sat some older ladies working and chatting, as 
grave as if no diversions were going on before their 
very eyes. Inside were a few more; the lady of 
the house taking an occasional glance through the 
window to see how we got on, looking not exactly 
happy when any of our thoughtless troop ran their 
feet upon one of the flower-beds, which happened 
now and then. Flowers were cultivated here to 
great perfection. 

**One or two additional visitors came in; and in 
the cool of the evening the entire party undertook 
a long promenade into the adjacent woods, pro- 
longing our walk to a considerable distance, and 
not returning till dark. We were all cheerful, — 
the stranger perhaps less so than the rest (for new 
impressions take away the spirits)—and all enjoyed 
the uninterruptedness of the walk, the silence and 
density of the trees. One of the visitors that even- 
ing was an actor of note from Copenhagen, who 
was at Vordingborg for country quarters. When 
we returned indoors he consented to read aloud a 
drama of Heiberg, which he did admirably and to 
an attentive audience, of whom I believe some, not 
unused to the melting mood, were in tears.” 


The author seems to have been captivated 
in a lively measure with some of the servant 
girls of the Danish metropolis :— 


“‘The daughters of the island of Amak are in 
much request as handmaidens in Copenhagen, and 
ov again are distinguishable even from rustic 

irls in general, by the extra brilliancy of their 

ress, In addition to all the colours and alterna- 
tions of red and white, and exuberance of ribbon 
, they are furnished with a deep border round 

e bottom of their gowns, similar in effect toa 
flounce. This border, which is about a foot in 
breadth (if that be a measure acknowledged by 
ladies), has usually a scarlet ground, and is em- 
broidered with some amazing tropical plants in 
some other dazzling colour. The effect is tremen- 
dous to a wish, making an appropriate finish to a 
prodigious commencement, with the clear snowy 
stockings and club shoes, buckles and all, emerging 
from below. When an Amak girl suddenly blazes 
across one’s orbit, one is apt to turn round and 
look after her for a little to take in the entire 
impression.” 

An introduction to Winther, the Danish 
poet, is worth recording :— 

“Walking with my kind friends, Professor Héyen 
and his family, one beautiful evening, through the 
citadel, one of them said to me, ‘ Now, if you want 
to see a thoroughly Danish poet, here is your time.’ 
At some distance were heaving in sight a gentle- 
man and lady, the former conspicuous for a very 
bread-brimmed hat. When they came up, we 
stopped to speak, and I was introduced to the 
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tleman, who turned out to be Christian Winther, 
the poet of nature and rustic life ; a fine looking 
man, with a dark eye gleaming from under the 
grandfather-like broad-brimmed hat I mentioned ; 
yet he is not an old man, looking, in fact, not more 


than forty. I got, subsequently, better acquainted | 


both with him and his writings. From the nature 


of his themes, or the manner of their treatment, | 


Christian Winther is not a difficult author; his 
happiest efforts deal with unsophisticated country 
life. I should think him a good poet for beginners 


in the language. 


“This was the first poet whose personal ac- 
quaintance I had the pleasure to make. But now 
I felt some desire to go farther; so I got the same 
friend to call with me on Grundtvig, the hero of 
Denmark for the time being, the reviver of heroic 


skald of the north. Not that Grundtvig is es- 
teemed as the greatest poet of the age in Denmark, 
except by a small circle of his devoted admirers,— 
that honour seems by almost universal suffrage to 
be awarded to Oehlenschliger,—but he is the true 
representative of Scandinavian song, notwithstand- 
ing the fact of Oehlenschliger’s having written 
many pieces on Scandinavian s:ibjects.” 

Notwithstanding Mr. Hamilton’s Scandi- 
navian honours, he does not seem to have 
oceupied himself much in antiquarian re- 
searches beyond scrambling, snake-like, on 
one occasion, into an empty tumulus, where 
he nearly got fixed in the middle like a cork 
in the neck of a bottle. His journal refers 
chiefly to his own social experience and in- 
tercourse with the Danish people, and is 
written with an amount of good feeling which 
“aii us a liking for the man. It is only to 

regretted that he did not apply to some 
literary friend to edit his manuscripts before 
publishing them. They really contain the 
material for a very interesting work. 








—— 


Steene Bille's Bericht der Reise der Galathea 
um die Welt. Von W. Rosen. Leipzig: 
Lork. London: Williams and Norgate. 

Tue kingdom of Denmark is not very rich, 

nor is it very powerful. Danes are scarce. 

The population of the whole kingdom would 

not suflice to people London and its suburbs. 

But if Denmark be small she is certainly 

active, and if she wants power she does not 

want energy. Her literature has conquered 
an honourable place among the literature of 

European nations. Her armies and navies 

have more than once done battle, and suc- 

cessfully too, against the armies and fleets of 
wealthier and larger countries. Lord Nelson 
was all but defeated at Copenhagen. In the 
late war with Prussia and Germany the Danes 
had decidedly the best of it, for they esta- 
blished every one of their claims. It is not 
perhaps generally known that in scientific 
discovery, too, Denmark has of late years 
acted a respectable part, and one which is cal- 
culated to put greater nations tu the blush. 





thoughts, and prophet of the church, and true | 





The voyage of discovery of the Galathea cor- 
vette has hardly pete) | that degree of atten- 
tiou. to which the enterprize was justly entitled. | 
The voyage commenced in 1845 and ended ) 
in the year 1847. Before it was possible to | 
publish its results public attention was with. | 
drawn from the peaceful conquests of science, 

by the disturbances of the year 1848, and 

with special regard to Denmark, by the Schles- | 
wig-Holstein insurrection and the Prussian | 
invasion. Hence little attention, if any, was | 
paid to the Galathea and her commander. | 
Captain Steene Bille’s account reaches us | 
late; but the years that have passed have 

certainly not obliterated its claims to atten. | 
ton. 








| edition has an a 


In three large volumes, which his | aries of the Nicobar and Negrito 





eee 
able German translator and medical atten 


ant, Dr. Rosen, has judicio 
into Five he reports on t 
expedition, on its incidents ; 
The honour of commanding re ns walt 
which Captain Steene Bille g0 able 
conscientiously executed, is due to +; _ 
es m. to the late 
King of Denmark, Christian Vy Bs 
at the expense of nearly 400,000 dollane 
sent the Galathea, in the first instanee, to 
ascertain the value of the Nicobar Islands 
which belong to Denmark, and about whose 
retention some doubts had of late years arisen 
The ulterior objects of the expedition were ; 
voyage round the world in the interest of 
science and commerce. The vessel was there. 
fore provided with a liberal staff of scientife 
men, and the Galathea sailed from Copen. 
hagen in June, 1845, shaping her course 
through the Channel to Madeira, the coast of 
Coromandel, Pondicherry, Madras, and (Cy). 
cutta, to the Nicobar Islands, which were 
finally established under Danish sovereignty 
by the foundation of a colony. After this 
the Galathea, passing through the Malacea 
Straits and the Straits of Rio and Banca, 
proceeded to Batavia, Java, the Philippine 
Islands, and China. On her return home she 
passed the islands of the South Sea, and visited 
the ports of South America. Her conquests on 
this long voyage consisted ofa valuable cargo 
of ninety-three cases filled with zoological, 
botanical, and geological specimens. 

It cannot be our intention to follow the 
gallant Captain and his crew through all the 
adventures, hardships, and pleasures of their 
journey. He tells bis own tale, and to that 
tale we must refer our readers. They will 
find him expatiating on many subjects on 
which the public of this country has been well 
instructed by our own travellers and writers, 
and the narrative is moreover frequently inter- 
larded with those minute accounts of the 
state of the weather and the shifting of the 
wind, which take so firm and lasting a hold on 
the minds of practical seamen. But, on the 
other hand, there is a vast deal of interest 
Captain Bille’s description of familiar sub- 
jects. His language is always plain and te 
the purpose, and his description of the first 
few days of his voyage, his coasting Up the 
Channel, his admiration of the “ stupendous 
railroad” between Dover and Folkestoue, aud 
the splendid breakwater in Plymouth har- 
bour, is at once curious and gratifying to @ 
Englishman. The Captain’s account o 
our East Indian empire, and of the ¥ 

ression made on him by the view $ 
Seatioad and Calcutta, of English lie ® 
India, and the manners and domestic 4 
forts and discomforts of the Anglo-Indiams 
contains great novelty to those who a. 
India only from the descriptions of a 
functionaries and tourists. Many ‘% 
which we take for granted excite the i 
er’s attention and suggest his remarks 4 
have a foreigner’s account of life m 3 e's 
arare thing indeed. And if weary na 
books possessed no other features of in “ , 
the ingenuous and candid manner #T 
he speaks of India and the Indes thet? 
procure them an attentive perusal. 0¥ 
are other features which make these 
indeed valuable. 4 ethno 

The geology, zoology, botany, &” crested 
graphy of the Nicobar Islands are sroas 
at 
con 
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an edition as well as oct gums 
d engravings of the sce- 

hare emai a ikon. of the N icobar Islands. | 

ay Ca tain Bille’s expedition and his | 
— of it does great credit to the spirit of 
terprize the perseverance and the conscien- 
oe ess of the Danes—qualities for which 
n honourably known, and 
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“4 striking illustration. 
the French Revolution. By M. 
Baers Blane. Vol. 3. Paris. 


uis me 
THE jiatit portion of this history exhibits 
an arrangement of narrative and disquisition 
not confused but judiciously distributed into 
separate chapters. _ Perhaps on the whole 
isquisition predominates. Ve have a sketch 
othe state of property and religion antece- 
dent to the memorable night of the 4th of 
Angust, pictures of the great leaders of the 
constituent assembly at their earliest labours, 
an elaborate examination of the financial plans 
of Necker, and a full and amusing account of 
the journalism of the revolution. All this 
occurs before we take up the narrative at the 
erents which led to the insurrection of women 
and the scenes at Versailles, in the early part 
of October. The compulsory return of the 
royal family to Paris may be regarded as a 
eentre-piece, from which we again diverge to 
the municipal and military organization of 
the capital, the antagonism between the bour- 
geoisie on one side and the clergy and parlia- 
ment on the other, the position of Mirabeaun, 
the conspiracy of Favras, and the bearings 
of the territorial and electoral changes; and 
on the last point, in the place of a meagre 
paragraph by M. Thiers, we have an entire 
essay, which concludes the present volume. 
As it is obviously impossible that on such 
avariety of topics we can appropriate a por- 
tion of criticism to each, we shall only refer 
tothe main current of the narrative at the 
pomts where the author’s view is original. 
And of these the inculpation of the Comte de 
vence in the intrigues of the revolution, 
the greatest claim on our consideration. 
It is here that M. Louis Blane most signally 
ers from the views of his predecessors; for 
while he absolves Philippe Egalité on the | 
ground of his weakness and incompetence for | 
erafty designs, he accumulates arguments and 
an to — ve the ee was 
; § ot France. One of the most | 
ia of the latter consists of a letter | 
feu" rationed in the memoirs of La- | 
has hug rs (a version of which is | 
ak, eet. ontgaillard), as having been | 
ad n ayras previous to his execution, 
; we original of which M. Louis Blanc 
elieves he has discovered in tl llec- | 
tin of Mr. Moncktse ana in the collec- | 
ast tedaoed tc on Munes. If we were | 
as to the -odeheniay hd —- incredulity 
werer, we shou! ps yo all autographs what- 
, ould say that this document was 





to : . ah 
lerably conclusive. This is its language:— | 
“Tam “ Ist. Nov. 1790, 


your tim 
lg 


hot informed, sir, how yot i 

» Sir, how you are employin 
ne the moneyI send you. The thischiet | 
; y M oatat the Assembly is continually 
what wil what from the Royal authority ; 


spoken sal wine hes you procrastinate? I have 
Bot by means of = aeey to this effect. It is 
and ibing ‘ ap lets, by packing the tribunes, 
confound Bally ace tee groups, that we can 
: x Bn se ntayette ; they have excited 
is Tequired to wa § the people ; and an insurrection 
to wach m them against having recourse 


another time. 


| wit 


This plan has be- | 


sides the advantage of intimidating the new court, 
and of deciding the removal of the beam (et de 
décider ]’enlévement du solireax). Once at Metz 
or Peronne he must inevitably yield. All that we 
desire is for his benefit; since he loves the nation, 
he will be delighted to see it well governed. Send 
at the bottom of this letter a receipt for two hun- 
dred thousand francs. Lovurs StanisLAs XAVIER.” 


A note states that this letter appears to 
have been written in sympathetic ink, and 
bears at the bottom the words, in red ink and 
by another hand, ‘ papiers secrets.’ We wish 
that M. Louis Blane had given us its pedi- 
gree, so that we might trace it from the per- 
son of Favras to the collection of Mr. Milnes, 
and thus have collateral evidence of its au- 
thenticity. The picture which he has drawn, 
on the authenticity of Barére, of the treache- 
rous impatience of the Comte de Provence for 
the execution of Favras, after the plot was 
discovered, and the statements of Lafayette, 
tend towards proof which extended inquiry 
might have rendered satisfactory. 

For the main portion of his narrative we 
may state our conviction that M. Louis Blane 
has endeavoured to fulfil the obligations of a 
historian far more conscientiously than most 
of his countrymen, and, apart from the ex- 
treme views interspersed here and there, we 
may add that his work is exceedingly valuable 
on account of his studious and successful as- 
siduity. 
possessed by his contemporaries, as, for in- 
stance, in the publication of the correspond- 
ence of Mirabeau and the Count de Ja Marck, 
of which he has largely availed himself. But, 
independently of these, he has used the au- 


thorities which were previously known with a_ 


liberal zeal and a general discrimination, which 
is implied by some very remarkable discoveries. 
Hitherto, for instance, we have been accus- 
tomed to refer to the narrative of the ‘ Deux 
Amis de la Liberté,’ and to the pages of the 


‘Moniteur,’ as independent records of the | 


same occurrences; but M. Louis Blanc has 
shown that when the ‘ Moniteur’ was repub- 
lished in the fuller form in which we now 
receive it, portions of the narrative above- 
mentioned were incorporated in it word for 
word, so that the two apparent testimonies 
are frequently but one. Again, no one, as 


| far as we can judge, has made such elaborate 


use of the ‘ Procédure Criminelle du Chatelet’ 


/—a mass of facts so destitute of arrangement 
that they have hitherto served only to confuse 


the reader, but of which an elaborate analysis 


/now procures us an exact representation of 


the scenes at Versailles, as they occurred 
hour by hour, on the accordant testimony of 
the more important witnesses in that cele- 
brated procedure. The objects and attitude 
of the various parties, the plots which grew 
out of unforeseen combinations, the ultimate 
surprise of the Royal household, commencing 
the stealthy movements in the silent 
courts, and the twilight massacres, up to the 


‘success of insurgent ruffianism, are all ex- 


plained, and explained, as we think, for the 
first time, by a strict attention to the sequence 
of the events. 
on the refusal of Marie Antoinette to seperete 
from Louis XVL., the declaration of Thierry 
before the judges of the Chatelet to the effect 
that the Queen was apprehensive for her 


personal safety ; and throughout these trans- | 


actions he displays the closest attention to 

minutize which have been too generally over- 

looked, but which tend to throw light on the 
| motives of the actors. 
When the author argues on the bearings 


He has had some advantages not | 


M. Louis Blanc has observed, | 


| of these events in a party sense, we have, as 
tight be expected, occasion to disagree with 
him. The arbitrary division of the causes of 
_ the excesses of October, by which the insur- 
| gents generally are exonerated from their just 
|share of the responsibility, and the viele 
_ odium is transferred to a few factious emissa- 
Ties, 1s one of the instances which is perhaps 

most conspicuous. Another is the transcen- 
| dental exception to Lally-Tollendal and the 
'moderate copyists of the English constitution 
| that our system of rival powers tends to a 
political negation. Onsuch a point, however, 
| 1t would not be necessary to admonish English 
| readers, while on the theories and details with 


‘which M. Louis Blane is conversant, it is 
| possible for them to read him with consider- 
|able instruction. Of a book which we have 
not suflicient space to quote, we should add 
that it abounds in passages of vivid descrip- 
| tion and brilliant declamation, such as might 
br expected from the historian of the ‘ Dix 
Ans. 





The Melvilles. By the Author of ‘John 
Drayton.’ Bentley. 

| Wiru very ordinary characters, and a story 
_of unusual simplicity, the author has contrived 
to produce a novel of much merit, and which 
is sure to be widely read. The sorrows and 
troubles of the Melvilles, widow, son, and 
daughter, and their successful struggles from 
poverty towards respectable comfort, can pre- 
sent little of the romance, but much of the most 
commonplace prose of life. When we add 
that the chief scene of the story is the dreary 
suburb of a seaport town, that Liverpool 
merchants and clerks, some Scotch cousins, 
_a benevolent doctor, and a pious minister, are 
‘the secondary personages of the tale, the 
_ fastidious novel reader will expect little mental 
enjoyment from materials so coarsely plain. 
Yet this plainness will secure the favour of 
all who read for other ends than passing ex- 
citement; and it may be a pleasant change, 
even to the most d/asé lover of fictiou, to 
turn from subjects of romantic untruth to 
scenes and characters of real life, and lessons 
of everyday experience. With pleasure as 
well as profit, after reading through Moore's 
‘Lalla Rookh,’ we may take up Crabbe’s 
| ‘Parish Register.’ 
| 


The story of the Melvilles may be told in 
two or three sentences. A Liverpool clerk 
dies, leaving a widow unprovided bor, with a 
'son twenty years old, and a daughter two 
|years younger. After paying the doctor's 
bill and the funeral expenses, this family 
have the world before them, with few friends, 
'and about £5 to begin life again. The son 
‘has been at college studying medicine, his 
mother, belonging to some poor proud old 
Scotch family, being ambitious to see him in 


higher position than the father could ever 
attain. But now both Hugh and Isabella have 


to seek work for daily bread. In going about 
Liverpool, the one among shops to ask for 
needlework, the other among the traders and 
merchants, opportunity is given for bringing 





‘out a great variety of character. Readers in 
| Liverpool, or any mercantile town, will have 
‘little difficulty in pointing to Mr. Wardrop 
‘and Mr. Melrose, and the other personages 
| so clearly described. The lessons of this part 
of the tale are very practical and very plain. 
The two best figures in the whole tale appear 
early on the stage—Mr. Ford, the Scotch 
minister, a shrewd, rough, warm-hearted 
| man; and John Aikman, a young clerk, wh 
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takes lessons in Latin from Hugh Melville. 
John Aikman is a capital character, and his 
oddnesses of manner, together with his de- 
voted love to Isabella, which is apparent from 
the first, form one of the main threads of the 
story. Some of the scenes where John 
Aikman appears alone are told with much 
humour, as when over his desk he is busily 
drawing up a schedule with initial letters, 
H—F—B, B, G, &c., with figures opposite, 
being a calculation of his possible house ex- 
penses. The idea is good, too, of the train of 
thoughts suggested by Isabella's thimble, 


which she left behind when away on a visit:— | 


‘‘He perches it on his finger’s end again, and 
looks at it with a half-comic seriousness. In its 
little round lie enclosed a host of home emblems ; 
the woman's presence, the domestic labours, the 
daily cares and industries.” 

Some of the traits of Mr. Ford’s character 
are well brought out, and may not be without 
practical use, showing worldly wisdom along 
with true piety. For instance, he made it a 
point, for the sake of the poor, to be on 
good terms with police inspectors, foremen of 
works, head hale, and people of that class. 
Many a time did he thus get employment for 
humble clients, helping them to help them- 
selves, when he might in vain have sought 
assistance or relief from the wealthy princi- 
vals. As the story proceeds, some of Mrs. 


Melville's Scotch relations appear, especially | 


a younger brother, Mr. Quentin Greenlees, 
who has made a fortune in the East India 
sos ond service, and Esther Greenlees, 
daughter of the laird and representative of 
the house, who hearing of her Liverpool cou- 
sins from uncle Quentin, makes her escape to 
them from her home, rendered unhappy by a 
stepmother. The marriage of Hugh (after- 
wards an M.D. with good practice) and Esther, 
of John Aikman and Isabella, and the general 
confusion of the bad, and happiness of the 
good, are the obvious and common-place con- 
clusion of the tale. It is more from the 
truthfulness to nature, and the pleasantness 
of the style, than from any variety of matter 
or skill of arrangement, that the author of 
‘The Melvilles’ deserves praise. 
narrative of one of the multitudes of bye- 


conflicts going on in the great battle of daily | 


life, the sorrows, difliculties, trials, hopes, and 
joys of the humble actors cannot be read 
without the sympathy of many in like cir- 
cumstances. Many lessons of kindness and 
benevolence and generosity are inculeated 
throughout the volumes; and perhaps the life- 


like account of the covetousness and selfish. | 


ness of some of the characters may not be 
without good practical effect on the nature 
of those to whom the mirror is so well held 
up. 
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NOTICES. 
The Rational: of Discipline, as Ere mplitied tn the 
High School of Edinburgh. By Professor Pillans. 
Edinburgh: Maclachlan and Stewart. 
MANY are the pupils, not in Scotland only, but 
scattered over the world, who owe their first 
knowledge of the classics, and their first love of 
literature, to Professor Pillans. For nearly half a 
century, as Rector of the Hich School, and as 
Professor of Latin in the University of Edinburgh, 
successive generations of youthful minds have 
passed through his hands. Never did teacher 
better know how to educate as wel! as to instruct. 
to draw out the intellectual faculties as well as to 
communicate knowledge. His Rect rship in the 
High School marks a new period in the history of 
education in Scotland. On the old routine of the 
class many iunprovements were made, both as to 
i 





A plain | 


So popular did he become as a teacher, that the 
number of pupils rose from 144, the number 
‘stered in 1810, when he received the class from | 

| Dr. Adam, his predecessor, to 288 in 1820. The | 
establishment of monitorial discipline, the abolition | 

_ of corporal punishments, the introduction of private | 
studies, voluntary exercises, versification, and other , 
improvements on the old Scottish sy-tem, are 
described in this volume. The chapter “On the | 
| Difference in the Management of Classical Schools | 
_in England and Scotland, with the Advantages and | 
| Disadvantages of the two methods,” and that con- | 
taining the author’s “Suggestions and Queries,” 
| are full of matter interesting to all readers. The 
lectures in the Appendix, ‘‘On the Proper Objects | 
-and Methods of Education, in Reference to the | 
Different Orders of Society, and the Relative | 
Utility of Classical Training,” throw important | 
| light on questions now under frequent discussion. 
| While Professor Pillans defends classical education | 
from the attacks made by utilitarians against it, | 
_instancing the recent lecture of Dr. Lyon Playfair | 
| 

\ 

} 


the subjects taught, and the methods of teaching. | share, and from being an outcast on the 


at the Museum of Practical Geology, the spirit in | 

which the defence is made may be gathered from 

a single sentence, when he says, ‘“‘ Seeing so much | 

has been done, during the half of this century that | 

is past, in the creation and amelioration of schools | 
_ for the poor, and so little for the improvement of | 
those whose very antiquity makes it likely that | 
they require revision, it is time we were let into | 
| the arcana of the classical school-room, and the public | 
| invited to consider how far the system pursued 
there is keeping pace with the progressive tenden- | 
cies of the age we live in.” A work containing 
the views of a man of so liberal a spirit, and of so | 
great experience, is a valuable contribution at the 
present time to the cause of Education. 


The School for Fathers; an old English Story. 
By T. Gwynne. Smith, Elder & Co. 
THE personages of this ‘old English story’ are clad 
in very correct costumes of the eighteenth century, 
and occasional scenes and customs are introduced 
to match. But while the dresses and drapery are 
| those of a bygone generation, the sentiments and 
thoughts are too much those of our own day. The 
deep identity of human nature, under all super- 
ficial and artificial varieties, must appear in 
fiction as well as history. Yet amid the touches of 
nature which make the whole world kin, the skilful 
_artist introduces well-marked and distinctive 
| features according to times and events. Great 
skill is required in doing this well; and it is little | 
discredit to Mr. Gwynne not to succeed in what 
none but first-rate artists perfectly accomplish. 
Many of the separate scenes of the book are | 
_ truthfully drawn, and several of the characters, 
such as the fox-hunting squire Warren and his 
_boorish but good-hearted nephew, the French 
| Abbe, Dr. Freeman and his daughter, and Mr. Addi- | 
| son, are well sustained. The story itself is told | 
with spirit and ingenuity, and the interest in the 
various characters cannot but be felt by the 
reader till poor Jack Warren meets his melan- 
choly end. His father, Sir Thomas, is a tiresome 
fool from the first, and his portrait is too much of 
a caricature. From him the moral of the tale is 
drawn—viz., that fathers, before putting their 
sons into any particular path of life, should study, 
if they can, their various dispositions, characters 
talents, and capabilities. Sir Thomas Warren was 
little capable of such study; but perhaps the 
perusal of the ‘School for Fathers’ may lead some 
to take judicious counsel, if they cannot take sen- 
sible thought, on a subject so important. 


The Four Sermons: or. Passages in the Life of 
_ Gilbert Arnold. By Sullivan Earle. Bentley. 
U NDER the title of ‘The Four Sermons,’ a narra- 
tive is given of part of the life of a country | 
clergyman’s son, and of a village girl who was 
brought to wretchedness by his vice. In the midst 
of acareer of dissipation, an accidental visit to 
the church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, is the 
occasion of reflection, followed by repentance and 
re formation. In the happy change that came over 
Gilbert Arnold, poor Jessie Hart was brought to 


| Das Kunstwerk der Zukunft. 


| must merge into the composer, the composer 
_ the performer, that every Opera, every grand that 
_ work, ought to be a kind of divine revelation, 


/ ance of his work. 


| musical periodicals advocate his cause. 


of London, she spends the evenin f hee tea; 
the peaceful and happy rectory of Little Mille ‘ 


Gilbert, the prodigal son, is restored to his fhe 


and treading thenceforth in the old man’s holy 
steps, succeeds him in his pastorate J. 7 
devoted love to him he has double opportunity « 
requiting-—first, by his marriage, and then by his 


tender care of her when she is afflicted with blind. 


ness. The story is full of touching incidents . 
and if all its details are not literally true dani 
not one point which those acquainted with Lond " 
life will consider of unlikely occurrence, 


On 


| Climate of Italy, in relation to Pulmonary Cop. 


sumption ; with Remarks on the Influence of Po. 
reign Climates upon Invalids. By T. H. Bur. 
gess, M.D. Longman and Co. 
ALTHOUGH no new principles of any importance can 
be expected to be discovered on the influence of 


_ climate in general, and of Italy in particular, since 


Sir James Clark's valuable treatise appeared, 
variety of observation and extended experience 
render other works by British physicians accept. 
able. Dr. Burgess has much knowledge of pulmo. 
nary complaints, and some acquaintance with the 
climates described by him. His work also contains 
the substance of the recent researches of Schouw, 


| of Copenhagen, and E. Carriére, of Paris. The chief 


purpose of the book is, however, to dissuade from 
sending patients in true consumption to any 
foreign part, far greater chances of recovery being 
presented by localities in England. The deter- 


| mination of this question in particular cases must 


be left to medical advisers, but many non-profes 
sional readers will peruse Dr. Burgess’ book with 
lively interest. 

Von Richard Wag- 
ner. Leipzig: Wigand. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 
AN interesting production to the curious in musical 
philosophy. We doubt whether it will be a satis 


| factory one. Herr Wagner is a radical reformer in 
, matters of art. 


He has looked at all the things that 
be, and lo! they are very bad. We are, and our 
fathers before us have been, wrong In must, 
wrong in the drama, and wrong in the ballet. They 
ought to be merged into one another. No muse 
without dramatic action and dance ; no dramatic 
action without music and dance ; no dance with- 
out dramatic action and music. Perhaps Her 
Wagner is an enthusiast for the modern oper, 
which combines the three? He would blush to be 
thought guilty of such an idea! We have, in our 


| imperfect state, poets, dramatists, composers, MY 


sicians, and ballet-girls. Herr Wagner declares 
that all these must be combined ; that the we 
artistic 


the artist (poet, composer, performer, and wit 
in one) ought to be a prophet who preaches his} 


'as adoctrine until he has collected and inspired 4 


number of disciples who assist him in the pe 

We are left in the dark abe 
what is to be done if the poet is lame and org 
dance, or if he wants the voice to sing. he his 
to be done with a poet who has ‘no music ra 
soul,’ or a composer who cannot sepa ytd 
press his ideas in words? Herr Wagner be no 
would be, we presume, that such people e 
business to work at the ‘artistic production ‘ this 
future.’ Whatever Englishmen may think 0 have 
gentleman's opinions, certain it 1s uae 
made many converts in Germany, and WS Ty. 
r theoretical. He 


reformatory movement altogethe ; 
= ic of a B 


has written the text and the music. admire 
opera, and performs it to the unqualified 3 His 
tion of the virtuosi in several German poke pre: 
work, ‘Lohengrim und Tannhauser, has ev anit 
voked a pamphlet from Franz Liszt, a F at to 
who enters into Herr Wagner's ideas. Y ype 
add, that the author intends reforming D® ° 
music and the stage, but also the world gene 
and that he himself is aware of the en ory s 
of making his idea part of our prese® 


| System, 
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Condamnation et de Rehabilitation de 
dArc. Paris: Renouard et Cie. 


Tals is a COpy, printed for the first time, of the 
~ . rts 

— Prthe trial, condemnation, 

*f the judgment on Joan d’Arc. 


very oer e edieve the English of the odium of 


the heroine's assassination, casting it on the agents 
of the Popish church, and proving religious mo- 
tives exclusively to have been the pretext for the 
crime. M. Quicherat, whose researches respecting 
the virgin warrior have been more than once fa- 


yourably 1. 
nt work. 
Ole Universelle. Paris : Michaud. 
Ditto. Paris: Didot. 

Tur first of these works is a second edition, revised 
and increased, of the ‘ Universal Biography ;’ the 
cond isa new work of precisely the same cha- 
racter, The former is too famous all over Europe 
to need any recommendation, and the latter pro- 
mises to be as complete, as universal, as authentic, 
and as impartial as a Biographical Dictionary can 
be expected to be. M. Michaud takes the direction 


in the Bibliothéque Nationale, | 
and reversal | 
These documents | 
ble historical interest, and tend | 


d in this journal, has edited the | 


| 
| 
| 


and very well carried out, so far as the historical 


| information is concerned, but a little more skill and 


| 
| 
} 


| 


| 





of this second edition of his great work; and | 


Messrs. Didot have confided that of theirs to Dr. 
Hoefer. 








SUMMARY. 


Iy the ‘Traveller's Library’ a translation appears, 
by J. R. Johnston, of Ferdinand Werne’s Feldzug 
nach Taka, under the title of African Wanderings ; 
or, an Expedition from Sennaar to Taka, Basa, 
and Beni-Amer, with particular Account of the 
Races of Bellad Sudan. Mr. Werne’s ‘Expedition 
in Search of the Sources of the White Nile’ has 
already male him known as an_ enterprising 
traveller and intelligent writer; and the present 
work contains the narrative of researches and 
travels in districts of Africa hitherto almost un- 
known to Europeans. This volume will be read 
with an interest as great as was felt on the first 
appearance of the travels of Bruce and of Mungo 
Park. 

A young poet publishes, under the name of 
Juvenis, Boyhood, and other Poems. Good taste 
and good feeling mark the work ; but there is de- 
ficiency of spirit and of fancy. Both in matter and 
in versification most of the pieces are superior to 
tae average of youthful poetry. 

A volume of Poems, Sacred and Miscellaneous, 
published at Liverpool by H. G., contains some 
good pieces; but, in general, we can say more for 
‘ae piety than the poetry of the book. The author 
tas the bad taste to write a hymn closely re- 
embling, both in thought and language, one of 
the finest and best known of Cowper, beginning 
‘God moves in a mysterious way !” ' 
Bud 4 — is issued of a book favourably 
ra , : e medical Profession, Insanity, its 
wD’ ee and Cure, by Joseph Williams, 
saab 4 a very complete and thoroughly 
wee Assay Targa so much free from profes- 
lengmousty mach A compel readers might think 
Wiles eck. | 1e subject if they read it. 
than on the rath ‘oral etter on the therapeutics 

a dar 0 °) or philosophy of his subjects, 
ick Bs aap d, the indefatigable editor of 
lantutery 23 e carom the first part of an 
Matical ; oe Reader, from Homer, with gram- 
me Ah uction, notes, and glossary, compiled 
The book tp em of the Lyceum at Hanover. 
Abrens, and the dite itable to the learning of Dr. 
amused with h Auigence of Mr. Arnold. We are 
extracts the ingenuity shown in rendering the 
taking oe to the ne 
the companions of Od Polyphemus eats two more of 
then drives out bis es for his breakfast, and 
the eve of the Crelo = ea | Odysseus bores out 

A useful h i; ps W a st he is drunk. 

I eip to the study of Pre neh TTistory 


% the fen 
. of the kings from Hugh 


Carnet hee gy a Chart, 
e* 4o"n to Louis Philippe, with 


letterpress accompanying 
eet Publick hames, and leading facts, has 
y Ackermann, The idea is good, 
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youthful mind, by the | 
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experience in the lithography and printing would 
have been desirable. The pictures and explana- 
tions are printed also on separate cards. 

In the present state of public feeling and of 
parliamentary discussion regarding possible inva- 
sion, the reprint of Observations on Commissariat, 
Field Service, and Home Defences, by Commissary * 
General Sir Randolph Isham Routh, K.C.B., is 
worthy of attention. 

In the ‘ Parlour Library,’ a collection of modern 


fictions, the 77th number presents The Scalp- 


hunters; or, Romantic Adventures in Northern 
Mexico, by Captain Mayne Reid, author of ‘The 
Rifle Rangers.’ In other cheap series, a new 
novel, Zingra the Gipsy, by Anvette Marie Mail- 
lard, is in the ‘ Railway Library ;’ and in ‘ Bent- 
ley’s Shilling Series,’ A Glimpse at the Western 
Republic, by Colonel Cunynghame. This little 
book contains more information, and gives a better 
idea to Englishmen about the States, than many 
ponderous volumes. In one of the notes there is a 
memorandum to the effect that the author was 
absent from Montreal fifty-three days, travelled 
5300 miles, and his expenses amounted to £53. 

The Biblical Atlas and Scripture Gazetteer, pub- 
lished by the Tract Society, contains excellent 
maps with appropriate letterpress, and will be 
highly prized by students of biblical geography. 

Antiquarian readers will be pleased with a 
volume of plates and descriptions of Monumental 
L[figies and Tombs in Elford Church, Staffordshire, 
with memoirs and pedigrees of the lords of Elford, 
by Edward Richardson, sculptor, the restorer and 
illustrator of the Temple Church effigies. Some of 
the Elford effigies are unusually fine specimens of 
sculptural art. The first part of Specimens of Tile 
Pavements, by Henry Shaw, F.S.A., contains four 
beautifully executed plates of the pavement of 
William Canynge’s house, Redcliff-street, Bristol. 
The work is to be completed in ten similar parts. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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British Journal, Vol. 1, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
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Bushnan’s (Dr. J.) Homeopathy, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
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Family Herald, Vol. 9, 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Female Jesuit, new edition, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; 
Golownin’s (Capt.) Japan and the Japanese, 2 vols., 15s. 
Guizot’s Moral Tales, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Honiberger’s Thirty Years in the East, 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 
Israel Hartmann; a Biography, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Industrial Lesson Book, cloth, 5s. 

James’s (Rev. J. A.) Christian Professor, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
Course of Faith, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Jerdan’s (W.) Autobiography, Vol. 1, p. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Journal kept during a Summer Tour, Part 2, 2s. 6d. i. 
Mackay’s (C.) Scenery and Poetry of English Lakes, 7s. 6d. 
Manual of Heraldry, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

““Mems” of a Ten Weeks’ Trip, 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
Millennial Kingdom, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Murphy’s Lectures on Midwifery, 8vo, cloth, 12s. — 

. on Labours and Lactation, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Neale’s Sequentie ex Missalibus, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 
Pearls from the Deep, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Percy Hamilton, by we W. Lennox, 3 vols., £1 11s. 6d. 
Pitcairn’s (Rev. D.) Perfect Peace, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Queckett’s (J.) Lectures on Histology, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Readable Books, Vol. 2, 12mo, boards, 1s. 

Records of School of Mines, Vol. 1, royal 8vo, cl., 1s. 6d. 
Reveries of a Bachelor, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Richardson's (E.) Monumental Effigies and Tombs, £2 2s. 
Rock’s Church of our Fathers, Vol. 3, Part 1, 8vo, 14s. 
Sabine’s Observations on Hobarton, Vol. 2, 4to, £2 2s. 
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Wood’s (W.) Plea of Insanity, 2nd edition, 8vo, cloth, 3s, 

















DR. WILSON ON THE STUDY OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 
May 4th. 
I HAVE seen a report of a valedictory speech made 
by Dr. Wilson recently, at Edinburgh, which, if 
true, reflects little credit as an antiquary on the 
gentleman who delivered it. The Doctor is repre- 
sented as expressing his contempt for the fo sat 
with which Roman antiquities have been studied 
in England, and that in language the extreme flip- 
pancy of which is only exceeded by the ignorance 
it discloses. There is a class of people who having 
| @ taste only for MS. research, affect to despise all 
evidence of the monumental kind. To these gentle- 
/ men a Roman urn tells no story, or at least but an 
imperfect story, of the past. To these gentlemen, 
like the listless worthy celebrated by one of our 
poets, an urn isan urn and nothing more ; and they 
ignore the idea that the fragments of antiquity, 
though having no tongue, do yet ‘ speak with 
most miraculous organs.” Dr. Wilson belongs to 
another class, and broaches as pestilent a heresy ; 
he appears to think it is only the fragments of un- 
written history that are worth collecting,—that we 
have the literature of Greece and Rome, and require 
to know no more of the people who prodesed it; 
a sentiment which has clearly led him to neglect 
the study of Roman antiquities, as is manifest in 
the fact that he has given us a woodcut of Minerva 
in his recent work, which a mere tyro in antiquari- 
anism would have told him is no older than the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century! One would 
have thought that a gentleman writing on the subject 
of antiquities would have been well acquainted with 





the editions of the Elzevir classics, the title-pages 
of which are ornamented with similar statuettes. 
Minerva, with a scroll shield and a tilting lance, 
certainly figures oddly enough in a work dedicated 
to the illustration of national antiquities! I could 
say much more, but 1 forbear, and shall content 
myself with this protest against the dictum of one 
who, whatever may be his worth as a man and his 
acquirements asa scholar, has much to learn in 


the school of archeology. 
AN ENGLISH ANTIQUARY. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
THe Earl of Rosse announced at the Royal 
Society, on Thursday, that the council had selected 
the following fifteen gentlemen for election at the 
approaching Anniversary:—Arthur Kett Bar- 
clay, Esq. ; Rev. Jonathan Cape ; Arthur Cayley, 
Esq.; Henry Gray, Esq. ; Wyndham Harding, Esq. ; 
Arthur Henfrey, Esq. ; John Higginbottom, Esq. ; 
John Mercer, Esq.; Hugh Lee Pattinson, Esq. ; 
Rev. B. Price ; William Simms, Esq. ; Hugh E. 
Strickland, Esq.; John Tyndall, Esq. ; Nathaniel 
Bagshaw Ward, Esq. ; Captain Younghusband, R.A. 
There were thirty-four candidates, but as the new 
rules of the Society only allow of fifteen being 
elected, nineteen were rejected! The new mode of 
election appears to be as unnecessarily strict as 
it was formerly lax and open to abuse. It is 
obvious, from the increasing number of deserving 
candidates, that the system is a good one; but the 
country produces more than fifteen men per 
annum worthy of scientific honours, and we 
think the number of members should be increased. 

Baron de Walkaener, Perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy of Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, of Paris, 
died a few days ago. In addition to eminence in 
what the French call the Moral and Political Sci- 
ences, he was a very laborious homme de lettres, 
and has given to the world interesting biographies 
of La Fontaine and other French writers, together 
with correct editions of their works, He was a 
member of the Institute, and was one of the prin- 
cipals of the Bibliotheque Nationale. 

The annual meeting of the Camden Society was 
held on Monday, when the report of the Council 
for 1851 was read. The funds and general affairs 
of the Society are in a prosperous condition. The 
works issued already for the present subscription 
are—l. ‘The Privy Purse Expenses of Charles II. 
and James II.,’ edited by John Yonge Akerman, 
Sec, §.A.; 2, ‘Chronicle of the Grey Friars of 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 




















’ edited by John Gough Nichols, F.S.A. ; 
to be followed by 3. ‘ Promptorium ; an English 
and Latin Dictionary, philological and archwo- 
logical,’ by Albert Way, M.A., F.S.A.; 4. ‘The 
Household Book of the Princess Elizabeth during 
Her Residence at Hatfield,’ from MSS. belonging to, 
and to be edited by, Lord Viscount Strangford. 

In connexion with the objects of the Great 
Exhibition, a prize of fifty guineas is offered by 
Mr. Benjamin Oliveira, F.R.S., for an Essay on 
Portugal, the object being to direct attention to 
the resources of that country, and to forward the 
cause of commercial reciprocity between Great 
Britain and her most ancient ally. The Essays 
are to be sent in before the end of October, and 
silver medals will be awarded to the second and 
third in merit. The judges are the Right Hon. 
CT. D'Eyncourt, Sir F. Madden, Colonel Sykes, 
Rear Admiral Sir George Sartorius, J. P. Gassiott, 

teq., F.R.S., and J. O. Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S. 

n Wednesday, a meeting was held at the 
Royal Society's room, Somerset House, for con- 
ferring the degrees granted this session by the 
University of London. The Earl of Burlington, as 
Chancellor, presided. The medals and prizes were 
also given, and the names of those who had ob- 
isla scholarships and exhibitions were announced. 

M. Villemain, Professor of French Eloquence, 
and M. Victor Cousin, Professor of History and 
Ancient Literature, have resigned their chairs in 
the Faculty of Letters of the University of Paris. 
On ree, they have been placed on the 
retired list, with pensions, by a decree of May 3. 
Two years ago M. Guizot resigned, the university 
thus losing her three most illustrious literary 
men by voluntary retirement. All of these pro- 
fessors were appointed in 1828, 

A corres alent in Trieste informs us of the 
Lienes sale of a valuable Hebrew library, which 

longed to the late Leon V. Saraval of that city, 
whose enormous wealth enabled him to collect 
rare books and MSS, without regard to expense. 
The library includes rabbinical and Chaldaic dic- 
tionaries, archeological works and apocrypha, 
Bibles in almost every language, biblical commen. 
taries, concordances and biblical dictionaries, 
cabalistic works, Hebrew books and pamphlets of 
the fifteenth century, Hebrew correspondence, the 





works of Jewish geographers and natural philo- | 
sophers, Hebrew grammars, dictionaries, liturgies, | 


manuscripts, commentaries and translations of the 
Mishna and the Talmud, Hebrew and Samaritan 
yentateuchs, sermons by Hebrew divines, poetry, 
aw books, and general literature of the Jews. 
There are a great many editiones principes and 


A new planet has been discovered by M. Luther, 
of the observatory of Bilk, near Diisseldorf. When 
first observed on the 17th of April, at 10h. 38m. 
mean time, it appeared as a star of the elevent 
magnitude, situated 180° of right ascension and 8 
of northern declination. From subsequent observa- 
tions its diurnal movement was 8°5, right ascension, 
and 2, declination. This is the seventeenth of the 
asteroids, all of which are between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter. M. Leon Faucault, in his report 
to the Academy of Sciences, expresses his opinion 
that many others will be discovered, if powerful 
telescopes are directed to their search. 

Mr. John Dalrymple, F.R.S., the eminent oculist, 
died last Sunday, in his forty-ninth year. Mr. 


Dalrymple was last year appointed one of the | 


Council of the College of Surgeons Besides his 
professional pursuits, in which his distinction was 
universally known, he took an active interest in 
literary and scientific subjects. He was one of the 
founders of the Royal College of Chemistry, and 
his own knowledge of the science was considerable. 
To the study of microscopical anatomy, both human 
and comparative, he devoted much time. His pro- 
fessional knowledge, his operating dexterity, and 
his generous disposition, were justly esteemed. In 
1834 his valuable ‘Essay on the Anatomy of the 
Human Eye’ appeared, and we believe that a 
treatise on its pathology has been left by him in 
readiness for publication. 

M. Alexandre Thomas, lately Professor of History 
in the University of Paris, and subsequently com- 
pelled to leave Brussels by the influence of Louis 
Napoleon, on account of his connexion with the 
‘ Bulletin Frangais,’ proposes to deliver, at Willis’s 
Rooms, a course of eight lectures, on the history 
of the French monarchy under Louis XIII. The 
foundation of absolute monarchy, under the admi- 
nistration of Cardinal Richelieu, will be traced, 
and illustrations given of the literature and man- 
ners of France in the 17th century. 

A collection of valuable autographs was sold at 
Puttick and Simpson’s this week, formerly the 
property of Mr. C. M. Westmacott. Among the 
most interesting lots were a number of MSS, re- 
lating to London journalism, collected by Mr. W. 
L. Proby, long sub-editor of the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ 
for a projected ‘ History of the London Press.’ Mr. 
Westmacott had added many illustrative notes. A 
collection of French autograph letters of the times 


| of the Consulate and the Empire, including letters 


MSS. of which no other copies are extant, as | 


OMNIS 12D, YORN AVY, HIT Wy 3D; rare works, 
such as the Polyglotte of Walton Brian; the works 
of Jacob Leon; Lambrose's Bible, Venice, 1639; 
mSvvon9, Sp, Venice, 1517: a Spanish Bible, Fer- 
rara, 1553, myven *a‘yn of Abarbanel, Ferrara. 
1551; pry mvpy of Aramah, Salonichi, 1522 - 
o> y MmnoK Por, by A. Frissol, Venice, 1587; and 
the nywtn “Saw y5nD, by Kimchi. 


Foreign Bible Society was held at Exeter Hall. on 


Ww ednesday, Lord Shaftesbury in the chair. The 
issues of the Holy Scriptures during the 


waar 
S 


stated to amount to 1,154,642 copies, be ing 805,181 
from depdts at home, and 349,461 from depdts 
abroad. The expenditure of the year was 103.9307. ; 


year were | 


the receipts 108, 4492., nearly half of which is realized | 


by sale of Bibles and Testaments 
versions in whole or in part hitherto completed 
is 175, of which 121 were never before printed. 
The Society has promoted the distribution, print 
ing, or translation of the Bible in 148 languages 
or dialects. Among the speakers at the meeting 
were the Bishops of Cashel and Winchester, Earl 
Roden, and the Chevalier Bunsen. who said, that 
while on some parts of the Continent th 
tion of the Scriptures Was prevent: d aa beir gy car 

gerous to existing governments, the king and 
rulers of Prussia desired the Bible to be spread 
over the whole kingdom, knowing that religion 
and religious freedom were the only basis of na- 
tional safety and prosperity. . 


at ouven! 
© CITCUIA 
} 


“| 


‘ 


The number of | 


of the Bonaparte family, the chief ministers, mar- 


shals, generals, and other public notables, was sold | 


for 251. The correspondence and bulletins relating 
to the insanity of George III., by Spencer Perceval, 
Dr. Heberden, Dr. Willis, and Sir H. Halford, were 
bought by Mr. T. M. Stone, of the College of Sur- 
geons. Many of the lots fetched very low prices, 


| the recent forgeries probably having shaken confi- 


dence as to the value of manuscript property offered 
for public sale. 

\ deputation from the committee formed during 
the Great Exhibition for increased facilities of 


’ | international postage, had an interview, on Mon- 
The forty-eighth anniversary of the British and | ; 


day, with Mr. Lawrence, the American minister. 
Among other points referred to in the conversa- 
tion, the importance of the example of the two 
great maritime nations to the rest of the world 
was dwelt upon. Mr. Lawrence, in his reply, 
said, that he had called the attention of the 
American government to the subject, and trusted 
that measures would be speedily adopted to carry 
out the views of the Association. It was men 


_ tioned that half the correspondence between the 


United Kingdom and America has sprung out of 
the Irish emigration. y 

During the few days of westerly wind at the end 
of last week, more than five hundred homeward 
bound vessels passed the Downs. On one day 
above a hundred ships were entered at the Gusto 
House. The river and the d «ks } resented 
of unusual animation, and 


a7 
ultitudes o 


a scene 
i employment was brought 
labourers in London. So] 


ner a 
OU 100 a 


to Y 
continuance of east wind has } 
years. 


Mr. Alexander Mackay, 


en unknown for 


Many 


the commissioner sent 


+, gia he e Py ge > » . 
_ to India by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 








| favourably received by high 


[May § 
—,. 
ON Cultivation j, 
age home. He hy: 


ee 


to make inquiries concerning cott 
the East, died lately on his voy 
visited all the cotton districts, and before 
committed his papers to a fellow Passenger ¢ 

transmission to his brother at Inverness > 1 

M. Lazare, Directeur de la Revue Muniei al 

preparing for publication a work entitled” Hic 
toire du Corps Municipal du Paris,’ which wi 4, 
of much historical interest. . es 


his death 





a —————1 
PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIRgs. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.—A pril 26th.—Sir Roderick Muy. 
chison, President, in the chair. Prince Enmanye! 
Galitzin, of Russia; Captain Dalrymple Hay, RY 
Captain R. M. Westmacott, and Courtenay Tagar: 
Esq., were elected Fellows. Mr. Francis Galton 
read a summary of his explorations in south-wester 
Africa. In the course of these he had traversed 
the large portion of country extending from the 
furthest point reached by Sir James Alexander, 
nearly up to Nourse River on the north, and to. 
yards the east as far as the 21° of longitude, o 
within a short distance from this side of the Lake 
Ngami. The value of Mr. Galton’s explorations 
was greatly enhanced by the numerous astronomi 
cal observations taken by him, the accuracy of 
which had been carefully tested at the bydrogn. 
phic office of the Admiralty. Mr. Andersson, a 
Swede, who accompanied Mr. Galton, has remained 
in Africa, and intends exploring still further the 
country to the north and east. He believes thas 
tro rivers issue from the western side of Lake 
Ngami, one of which is of but comparatively sme! 
dimensions, but the other, or the most northerly 
one, is of first magnitude, and is probably the feeder 
of the Great River, which forms the southen 
boundary of the Portuguese settlements at Benguela, 
and which receives, as one of its branches, the 
Cuanene. 

2. Lieut. M‘Leod, R.N., read his proposal to 
undertake an expedition to ascend the Niger, ane 
thence, if practicable, to descend the Gambia. 4 
committee, appointed by the President, had ater 
a careful investigation reported to the council, tat 
in the contract recently entered into by HM 
Government, for the conveyance Ol the mas 
between England and the coast of Africa, a claus 


| exists by which the contractor for that services 


bound to send a small screw steamer Up . 
the African rivers, for the joint purposes of %* 
covery and trade, at a charge to the publie of vat 
four shillings per mile, In the opinion of the cu 
mittee, this condition in the contract migh © 
turned to account by combining the employment * 
such a vessel with the acceptance of Lieut. M‘Leots 
services. Lieut. M‘Leod has already served = 
years on the west African coast, and had paid va 
attention to the subject proposed, and it 
authorities. 4 
that as far as the mec* 
went there wa ® 
He was douse 
find a su 


a 
x 


M ‘Gregor Laird stated, 
nical feasibility of the plan ¥ 
doubt of its perfect practicability. 
by his contract with the Admiralty to 4 to sent 
able steam-vessel, perfectly equipped, anc ae f 
her up any navigable river on te wel the ioe 
Africa. That vessel would carry on pol The 
steam-launch proposed by Lieut. M rm pes 
introduction of quinine, and other Os 
in the treatment of African fevers, haa ee 
lessened the mortality, so that im oe 
rivers, where formerly whole ships sl soe lon 
carried off by the fever, at present om ae Th 
was not greater than in the ran a an #4 
present time was peculiarly ava The late* 
tempt to open up Africa red the ’ eer ave trade ' 
accounts agree in repre senting the f Benin ke. 
have ceased entirely in the Bights ot nf i 


a 


rreat numbers @ ™ 


oa The emioratioal 4 4 
Biafra. The emigration of § English langoag* 
rated Africans, speaking the . de border 
from Sierra Leone to their native (4h af" ) it, #* 
= : ~elacely approxumating ™ ©") ius 
on the Niger, or closely 4] P , sve to & fur 
Abbeokuta, was a strong Paap + Theme 
exploration of this great African ou , intercos™ 
had to learn the value of commerci®. x 


r]: ; . introduction © ‘3 
with England, and the 10 oe sent oat 


vesnels t 
propeller enabled steam-vesse’s * 
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fis ect to the mouth of the 
their 


fresh and untainted by 


dimate. All navigators, who had had to take 
port bottomed river steamers, knew the practical 
coat which had at once been done away with 
‘ntroduction of the screw propeller, Lieut. 
Ww Re: roposed descending the river with the 
— in order to escape the miasmata 
on red during its low state. Consul Becroft 
: read reached the town of Zever, upwards of 
P- miles ‘> the river. The Society had lately 
jirected the attention of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Manchester to the possibility of opening a com- 

cial intercourse with Central Africa vid the 
pra wa and the time was now arrived not only 
to sscend the Niger, but all the navigable streams 
of eastern as well as of western Africa. 


GgoLocicaL.— April 7th.—W. Hopkins, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Lieut. Julius Roberts, 
RMA. and the Hon. D. F. Fortescue, were 
elected Fellows. The following communications 
were read:—l. ‘On some of the effects of the 
Holmfirth Flood,’ by J. Prestwich, Esq. The author 
gave a general description of the district between 
Manchester and Huddersfield, and of the valleys of 
the Holme and the Digley in particular, the upper 
art of which latter valley had been dammed up 
in 1844, to forma reservoir. He then described 
some of the results arising from the bursting of the 
reservoir in February last, and the effects of the 
rush of water on the removal of the débris of the 
embankment and of the surface of the valley. The 
weight of the materials swept away from the gap in 
the embankment cannot be much less than from 
40,000 to 50,000 tons; and this is scattered in gra- 
dually decreasing quantity for a distance of half a 
mile, Near theembankment the valley is very nar- 
row, and the action of the water on the slopes of its 
sides tore up the surface to a depth of from ten 
to twenty feet, and carried away large masses of 
rock to considerable distances. The bulk of the 
debris scattered over the valley consists of angular 
fragments of rock, not exceeding one or two feet 
in diameter, but amongst them a few large blocks 
cccur. Three blocks of various sizes, and weigh- 
ing respectively from about five to eight tons, have 
been transported a distance of half a mile; and an- 
other, twenty-two feet long, six feet broad, and 
three-and-a-half feet thick, and not weighing much 
less than twenty tons, has been carried down a dis- 
tance of a third of a mile from the parent rock. 
pan elias many of the effects produced on 
uudings and trees standing in the way of the 
food in different parts of the valley, the author 
observed that, as the valley consists of open flats 
ral mth mere it is in these latter that the 
ry the flood has been most particularly felt— 
oh daa for the most part deposited in the 
pans the waters, being agrin pentlee have tore 
wp fresh materials and ‘aes iia 1 agit 
afc ane ta sporte them to the 
hemvedag Sores « agdyd repeated in gradually 
It woald “apa a t 1e way to Huddersfield. 
Sedat ae e, said the author, while 
that ttl Bas olmfirth flood are still recent, 
width of the Xs Ya ve should be made of the 
bl of the oo + pon its different parts, —O8 the 
en af the Holy from the reservoir to the junc- 
to which wate, me with the Colne,—of the height 
stream, —of vpn in various parts of the flood- 
aly of &. ime taken for the water to rise 
Pv tarthta iopy that the velocity and power of 
“ might be determined and its results i 
sccuratel y recorded. MBs S Ss S more 


=. “On the § x wea i - 
neal Salt-range in the 


wed oe 


el and stores dir 
river, and with the crews 


80 


Punjab,’ by Dr. A. 


= The author + remarks on the structure of 


é 
the 
ibé 


SrR. 


Unjab Salt-ranea - . . 
jad Salt range are contained in two letters to 
ihe rock-salt a = 

f the Old Red occurs in deposits of the age 
Pi “4 Sandstone or Devon} ¥ : 

hick 3 © or Devonian of E ? 
— are surmounted } é Europe, 
Again, is fol] P rboniferous species; and this 
~~ § OUOWer Se. . ? ° 9 
ad ke by clays and shells with lignite | 
briefly pointed ps Sir Roderick | 
: “* Oh a map (which he had pre- | 


L. Murchic- 
Murchison, and show, for the first time, that 
¥ 
ds Of trac y limestone charged with 
lun ) o. 
“stone with nhummulites, 
w illus . : 
Wate the views of his friend and cor- | 





respondent, Dr. A. Fleming) how this paleozoic 
Salt-range, capped by secondary and older tertiary 
or nummulitic rocks, had been upcast subsequently 
to the deposition of the younger tertiary or bone- 
deposits of the plains and slopes of Northern India; 
and how this. Salt-range constituted the most 
southern and lowest of a series of ridges, which, 
rising in elevation in the Murree and Mooshpoora 
Hills, terminated in the greater axis of the valley 
of Cashmir and the lofty Himalaya, in which even 
Silurian fossils had been discovered. Dr. A. Fle- 
ming’s observations had led him to regard the salt- 
marl of this range as being of an eruptive character, 
It appears as a paste or matrix, in which fragments 
and immense masses of rock-salt and gypsum are 
imbedded; it has no traces of stratification; and 
contains angular fragments of the neighbouring 
rocks, and of a trappean rock; lastly, considerable 
disturbance is found to accompany the outcropping 
of this saliferous marl. 

3. ‘On the Geology of the country around Kotah, 
Deccan,’ by Dr. T. L. Bell. A geological description 
of the neighbourhood of the village of Kotah, on the 
Pranheetah river, in the Deccan, and a detailed 
account of experimental borings in search for coal 
at that place. Obscure traces of vegetable remains 
and some specimens of fish (Lepidotus Deccanensis, 
lately described in the ‘Quarterly Journal of the 
Geological Society,’ and probably of oolitic age) 
are here found in bituminous shale, but no indi- 
cation of the presence of coal has been met with. 

R. 8S. oF LITERATURE.—A pri] 29th.—The anni- 
versary meeting was held this day. The Earl of 
Carlisle, President, in the chair, delivered an 
address to the Society, in which he alluded in 
feeling terms to some of the members who had 
passed away since the last anniversary. Among 
these were,—the Earl of Clare, the schoolfellow and 
attached friend of Byron, a man of true classical 
tastes and of a warm and benevolent heart; Mr. 
Isaac Cullimore, well known for his 
labours and communications on ‘the Antiquities 
of Babylon,’ and whose views have lately received 
much confirmation by Colonel Rawlinson’s dis- 
coveries ; and the Rev. John Lingard, D.D., the 
distinguished historian of England. Lord Carlisle 





gave an interesting biographical sketch of these | 


lamented members, and dwelt more especially on 
the virtues and the literary character of the 
Romanist historian. His lordship then, in noticing 
some of the objects of the Society, remarked on 
the value and importance of literature, and on 
those more abstruse and intricate branches which, 
although little inviting to the general reader, are 


of great value in determining the truth of history, | 


and in elucidating difficult portions of classical 
antiquity. At the conclusion of the discourse, Mr. 
Hallam moved a vote of thanks to the President 
for his address, which was seconded by Sir J. 
Doratt. Some candidates for admission to the 
Society were ballotted for, and the following 
ofticers were elected for the 
President, The Ear! of Carlisle; Treasurer, William 
Tooke, Esq., F.R.S.; Librarian, Patrick Colquhoun, 
Esq., LL.D. ; Foreign Secretary, John Hogg, Esq., 
M.A., F.R.S.; Home Secretary, W. 8S. W. Vaux, 
Esq., M.A. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Royal Institution, 4 p.m.—(J. Conolly, M.D., 
on Insanity.) 

Geographical, 8} p.m. 

School of Mines—(Natural History, 1 p.m.)— 
(Mining, 3 p.m.) 

Tuesday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.wm.—(E. Lankester, M.D., 
on the Physiology of Plants.) 

Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m. Kana 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Mr. G. F. White, on 
Artificial Hydraulic, or Portland Cement.) 

Syro-Egyptian, 74 p.m.—(1. Dr. Grotefend, on 
“the Pean, and Destruction of the Edifices of 
Nimrud : 2. Dr. Grotefend, on the Names of 
the Assyrian and Babylonian Kings.) 

School of Mines— (Mechanics, 11 a.m.)—(Metal- 
lurgy, 1 p.m.)— (Geology, 3 p.m.) 

dnesday.—Royal Institution, 4p.m.—(J. Conolly, M.D., 
on Insanity.) 

Society of Arts, 8 p.m, 

Graphic, 8 p.m. 

Ethnological, §} p.m. 


— 


erudite | 


ensuing year:— | 
| That this is only a new dialect of the universal 





| 





{ 


| 


Wednesday.—R. 8. Literature, 44 p.m. 

School of Mines—(Chemistry, 11 a.m.) —(Mine- 
ralogy, 3 p.m.) ; 

Thursday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(R. Westmacott, 
Esq., R.A., on the History and Practice of 
Sculpture.) . 

Royal, 8} p.m. 

Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

School of Mines.— (Mechanics, 11 a.m.)— (Metal- 

lurgy, 1 p.m.)—(Mineralogy, 3 p.m.) 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m.—(Rev. E. Sidney, on 
the Rise of the Sap in the Spring.) : 

Astronomical, 8 p.m. 

School of Mines.—(Chemistry, 11 a.m.)—(Natural 
History, 1 p.m.)—(Geology, 3 p.m.) 

Saturday.— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—( Professor Faraday, 
on Points connected with the Non-Metallic 
Elements.) 

Asiatic, 2 p.m.—( Anniversary.) 

Medical, 8 p.m. 

Royal Botanic, 4 p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


ALTHOUGH the Academicians, properly so called, 
either from pre-occupation on national works, or 
from other causes, are feebly represented, yet the 
increased strength of the Associates serves to 
redeem the year from its apparent inactivity. We 
do not doubt, however, that those numerous persons 
who are contented with a very hurried inspection 
of the rooms, and are only interested in the more 
striking and brilliant productions, will this year be 
disappointed, Several important works there un- 
doubtedly are, but often less captivating from their 
pleasing qualities than valuable in other respects, 
and almost all the best pictures do not excel in 


| those immediate points which attract general popu- 


larity. In proceeding to mention some of these 
in detail, we are disposed to assign the first place 
to Mr. Maclise’s Alfred in the Tent of Guthrum 
the Dane (122), as a matter of courtesy due not 
only to its importance, but to the unquestioned 
ability of its author. The rule, however, which 
attributes certain peculiarities and eccentricities to 
the path of genius, has no exception in this case, 
and those of Mr. Maclise would need no comment- 
ing upon, were it not that the deviations of artists 
from the ordinary track have their shades of variety 
and change. Moreover, they have their significance : 
such works are the landmarks which indicate public 
taste, as well as the beacons that guide it; and it 
is only thus that they can be considered as repre- 
sentative of their age and time. If they fail of find- 
ing a rapport in the opinions of their contemporaries, 
they are mere studies, experiments, individual 
exhibitions, nine days’ wonders, which the next 
novelty will eclipse or overlay. We look, there- 
fore, in the studied productions of the Academy 
for evidences of the leanings of popular taste; and 
judging not only from this of Maclise, but from 
others which from time to time will be found to 


| confirm the observation, we discover that the ten- 


dency for minute inartificial rendering of the ob- 


‘jects of painting is daily becoming more the 


practice of artists and the passion of art-lovers. 


' art-language, we dare say; but never has it been 


| bet are being somewhat slowly made out, anc 


so extensively cultivated in this country before, 
and it must be owned that the letters of its gr 

its 
earliest lispings are a little clumsy and childish. 
But the infectious spirit of the system, encouraged 


_as it is by an aspiring school of artists, by a hope- 


ful band of connoisseurs, and by a novelty-loving 
public, is spreading far and wide, and will link 
itself ere long with hitherto unsuspected analogies. 
The accurate delineations of the botanical school 
of painters, the Williamses, Sidney Percys, and 
Boddingtons, will possibly in the course of time 
link in with the microscopic limning of the Pre- 
Raffaellite brotherhood ; and our flower-painting 
ladies of elegant taste, who would shrink with horror 
from the enormities of Messrs. Hunt and Collins, 
will be demonstrated to have some latent affinity 
with those monster-breeding innovators. The 
large picture of Mr. Maclise of which we speak, 
iv, to use a common phrase, a step in the same di- 
rection. We do not do him the injustice to say that 


| he begins at the same point as the Pre-Raffaellites,or 
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ject. This single fault will alone take the picture 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


[ May g 





is working his way upwards into daylight after their 
eer and 2 i y fiahlon. All that has been long 
since him; but many of the secondary 
parts of his picture, which form a kind of frame- 
work to the rest, the sprays of oak and hawthorn, 
the low terminal branches of horse-chestnut, the 
weeds and fern, all demonstrate either the fatality 
of the taste or the facility of his appropriating 
genius. Once, however, out of the vegetable 
world, Mr. Maclise is again wholly himself, in his 
boldness, power, grace, and profusion; himself 
also in his occasional want of distance and flatness 
of tint; and, in this instance, in the spotty dis- 
connected colour, which shows no breadth of light 
and shade, but fatigues the eye from its total 
want of unity, massiveness, and repose in the sub- 


out of the class of first-rate composition, and mars 
the effect of prodigious labour, knowledge, and 
study in the making up. Could the painter only 
have had models of his whole subject at once, and 
drawn from the connected group, after the practice 
of Caravaggio, how would the tent and its occu- 
pants have retired away behind the knots of 
savage soldiers in front, and the further guests | 
appeared far behind the Danish King and the | 
minstrel, showing a profusion of subject in the 
depth a’ well the breadth of the painting ; but 
this merit, as well as that before mentioned, of 
broad chiaro-scuro, has been denied to it. 

On nearly the same scale of size and importance 
is Mr. Cope'’s large picture, The Marquis of Saluce 
marries (rriselda (171), a scene which, possessing 
a similar extensive grouping of figures, presents a 
striking contrast to the former. The light and 
shade of this picture is very broad; but each | 
individual figure monotonous; the distance is | 
well conveyed by means of alternate passages of | 
light and dark, yet the crowd is thick and undis- 
tinguishable. We except the near figures: they | 
are the most important, and are well brought out, | 
with a fine and yet grand sentiment about them, | 
consistent with the manners of their age ; only 
aare the fournure of the ladies in waiting is a | 
ittle too modern in style. Griselda’s face is 
also high coloured, but excellent as a specimen of 
rustic beauty ; and the marquis’s and the father’s 
attitudes are very striking. It is a grand compo- 
sition, in the highest style. 

Another subject by the same artist, Creeping 
like Snail unwillingly to School (205), shows a 
remarkable difference in treatment, being as cold 
and severe in design as the former is rich and _pro- 
fuse. And it becomes the more strongly opposed 
to our established modes of treating a homely 
scene, from being contrasted as it is with the | 
country mirth and unrestrained gaiety of Webster's | 
groups. The Portrait of Florence Cope, at Dinner. | 
time (262), on the other hand, does not want the . 
tenderness, whilst it displays the grace of child- 





hood, and its accuracy of portraiture is neither | 


degraded into harshness, nor dissipated in mere 
yrettiness; as a happy mixture of severity and 
cauty it is cl Hiss ; 
Among the historical subjects of high class, ap- 
ars also a painting from the pencil of Mr. Solomon 
fart: The Three Inventors of Printing—Guttenberg, 
Faust, and Scheffer, cramining and discussing the 
merits of Schefer’sinvention of Moveable Types (206). 
This fine work unites a great variety of merits : 
one of the most striking of which is the extensive 
display of costume, which makes the scene a per- 
fect study of matériel; no less conspicnous is the 
grouping, which tells a story by very simple means, 
and is kept well together, the side-long look of 
Faust having the effect of introducing his Senaieien, 
though distantly, into the main subject. The 
ancient screw preas, the alembic, calendar, painting 
of Cadmus, and indeed all the accessories, would 
seem to be highly characteristic, and extort the 
admiration of those foreign visitors, who better 
than ourselves can appreciate the truth of the cos- 
tumes of the old dwellers on the Rhine. The pair 
of subjects, The Student preparing for Honours 
(278), and The Idler preparing to be Plucked (291), 
appear to us far better as vehicles of moral in- 
struction, than as specimens of pleasing painting ; 


/ and grace beyond praise. 


the air of the student does not appear very invit- | school of study represented by Messrs, 


ing or enviable; and both the heads are treated in 
a grandiose manner, which is powerful, but seems 
inconsistent with so every-day subjects as those of 
a ‘reading’ and a ‘fast’ man. Morning Occupation 
(352), is a pleasing head, though comparatively 
unimportant in character. Hop Picking, at Burs- 
wood, Kent (539), a scene sufficiently indicated by 
its name, of which the distance is particularly clear 
and characteristic, and the near groups pleasing. 
The picture of the present collection, however, 
which, independently of adventitious circumstances, 
will attract most attention for its own sake, is Mr. 
E. M. Ward's painting of Charlotte Corday going 
to Execution (316). The subject may be painful, 
and, as has already been pointed out, the portrait 
of the heroine may be different from her recorded 
likeness, but nothing can exceed the vivid effect, 
and the excellence, as a piece of painting, of the 
picture. In such a scene it is impossible to over- 
strain passion and excitement of feeling; and that 
highly demonstrative style, which elsewhere is 
objectionable, becomes a merit of the highest order 
in the treatment of such an eventful moment. 
Robespierre, Camille Desmoulins, and Danton, are 
identified with a masterly precision ; the sentiment 
is heightened by the black severe dungeon wall; 
distance is cleverly obtained by the scene in the 
left corner, and by a passage and retiring soldier 
behind the figure of Robespierre ; the group cen- 
tres in the figure of the heroine, and in mere 
painting the illusion of the substances is complete. 
Mr. Mulready’s single picture, Blackheath Park 


| 


tioned. Messrs. Rowbotham, Vacher 





(96), executed in a minute and spotty style of | 
painting, is no representation of his powers, in any | 


sense; and Mr. Uwins, neither in his Judas (162), 
which is dark, unpleasing, and deficient in thought ; 
nor in The Vesper Bell (217), which, though pretty, 
wants firmness and decision in nearly every portion, 
comes up to the high standard of past years, 

Mr. David Roberts appears this year in more 
than usual strength, and with a slight variation in 
the style of his colouring. Of his three pictures, it 


given. Venice (34) is a beautifully clear, airy, ex- 


pansive scene, unhackneyed, though familiar; the | 


water only being a little too hard and ice-like, but 
the middle being put in with a firmness, freedom, 


piece of drawing as any in the Exhibition, is 
another instance of the largeness of his manner 
and facility of his style. The intricate architecture 


_ described, yet with all the air and effect of an 


ideal landscape. In St. Stephen's, Vienna (371 ), 
the artifice bas been had recourse to of representing 


Antwerp (69), as fine a | 


— 
McKeway 
The older — 


Bennett, and Charles Davidson. 
of the New Society are not, on t 
very full force, and its most able 
found in the painstaking and emin 
works of the artists whose names 


his occasion. js 
Supporters are 
ently successfy! 
we have Men. 


§ , Aaron Pen! 
and George Howse have also been large can 


butors. 

To proceed, however, to a closer descrintion « 
great work of Mr. Haghe, Audience Chath sa 
Magistrates at Bruges (74), claims the first — 
tion, as well from its dimensions as from the a 
of its composition. Those who are acquaintel 
with Mr. Haghe’s works will be prepared for the 
marvellous display of colour, and the bold architee. 
tural and sculptural drawing presented in this pic. 
ture; in both these respects the work is ond ts 
him, and must be considered a masterpiece: but 
of the figures, which occupy the scene to Fp 
numerous extent, it is impossible to speak % 
highly. They are drawn in excellent costume, and 
well arranged ; but a want of vitality and nature 
about them we can attribute only to an absence of 
dramatic genius in the artist, without some share 
of which no figure painter can succeed. The 
groups of men in this scene exhibit variety of fom 
indeed, but not of character, and appear like s 
many waiting attendants upon the carved roof and 
fireplace, in which alone the true force of the pic- 
ture resides. But if we can suppose this to be the 
thing meant, and that the interest we naturally 
feel in the Duchess of Parma, and her loyal sub- 
jects and entertainers, is to be absorbed in the 
grand stone and woodwork of Lancelot Blondel, 
then it must be acknowledged the success of the 
work in all points is complete. 

Of Mr. Henry Warren's picture, A Hunchback 
Story Teller (214), we are unable to speak so favour- 


ably ; and painful as it is to declare the failure of 


an extensive work, carefully studied as to dresses 
and accessories, and ingeniously composed, yet, i 


; ' the truth is to be told, it is to be seen here. The 
is difficult to know to which preference should be | 


interest of the spectator fails in the scene that 


_ being enacted; the meaning of the expressions 


the main group is difficult to understand, or It 
not true, and the by-play is too obviously common: 
place. When the intellectual representation fails, 
we turn to the supplementary accidents of the 
chamber, the dresses, pipes, coffee, &c., and here, 
as we have said, there is interest, and, if we may 


he 
; | venture to pronounce, truth enough, though te 
of the spire was never perhaps more minutely | 


the high altar, as seen at the whole length of the | 


nave, under a low archway, for the sake of giving 
a framework to the scene, of avoiding the pro- 


colours are a little pale, and the group rather fiat. 
The picture must be taken as a study of Orienta 
costume rather than character, and as such m4) 
be seen with interest and advantage. . 

The great picture, by Mr. M. Angelo Hayes, ® 


| The 16th Lancers breaking the Square at Aluwe 


longation of the high lines of the roof, and affording | 


distance. In our view of the case, the success of 
the expedient is extremely doubtful, when we set 
against the advantages gained the improbability of 
getting a sight of the altar of the church from such 
a vault. An ornamental framework would have 
answered the same purpose, without violating 
architectural truth. In other cts the painting 
is well worthy its noble subject 


—_—_———— 
NEW WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


Tue New Water-Colour Society, relying, as it does, 


| cident. 


mainly upon the excellence of a few eminent names. | 


and displaying a very striking inequality in the 
merits of the works exhibited, has vet. in 
sent anniversary, the eighteenth, showe 
toms of inactivity, but rather of increasine 
favourable progress. We have here a collection of 
338 pictures, contributed by 55 artists, 
of the works being of great extent and enterprise 
but the majority in the less pretending, but more 
promising, school of landscape study. Upon a 
careful inspection of the whole of the pictures we 
are led to the conclusion, that after a few of the 
leading works, whose importance is conspicuous at 
first sight, have been considered, there is not much 
to attract attention till we arrive at the admirable 


in its pre- 


some few 


| it is in the amount of incident being; ° 


l no symp- | 
and | 


(145), shows at once the technical knowledge fs 
soldier, and an artist's love of situation and 2 
It will not, however, present many sil 
tions to the ordinary spectator, though the sat 
ledge it displays, and the careful and extens'® 
drawing it contains, deserve much attention. 

Highland Reapers (189), by J, He eet f 
picture in his largest style of composition, f ce 
not equal to the best of his works, yet It c cael 
a pleasing scene, full of interest. The figure 
though ingenious, groupings of the veers ae 
in the piece is a triumph of art, Se J 
own suggestions are concealed ; and we gf 
the ease and apparently accidental arrangemen’ " 
nature itself. If the composition be 


too trivial. 
With the notice of one more important ry 
Godiva (247), by Edw. H. Corbould, we va : 
clude our first notice of this exhibition. sidered 
large full-length study of the nude form, a ' 
however, with a due amount of sentimen + 
adherence to the legend. In compositio®, 
ject has been treated in an elevate a he ot 
manner; and in colour, the result mus asible # 
sidered as successful as appears © be px 


; * a very 
water colours, the figure being fins 


he 


by 
has yet 


small and careful manipulation, which 


diminished its freshness. With the & 
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. + taken conceptions of beauty in the form 
ep orrgancbaess in the colour, there are 
ts of design, execution, and accessorial parts 
ren this picture which are too evident to be over- 
looked or denied. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 


Society is one of those that has yet to work 
ap aio public estimation ; the visitor will 
therefore be led to consider what inducements it 

or patronage, rather than to make 


offer fi 
rothachaenal upon its powers of exhibition which 


are naturally insisted upon at the hands of old and 
established Societies. A degree of indulgence may 
not unreasonably be extended to a rising institu- 
tion, which would be as misplaced in forming an 
estimate of others as it would be unhesitatingly 
rejected by such as can afford to submit to the 
strictest scrutiny, and invite the freest criticism. 
It should consequently not deter the spectators 
from paying these rooms a visit to know that, 
along with what is undoubtedly good, there is a 
considerable proportion of what is inferior. It is 
sufficient to say, that the latter hold no very pro- 
minent place, whilst there are works to be seen in 
the rooms which are highly worthy of inspection. 
It is unquestionably the fact, that every exhibition 
contributes in its degree to the interests, not only 
of artists, but of art itself; but this can only be 
true to the extent to which it is supported by the 
public ; and no opportunity should be left neglected, 
by means of which educated people in these days 
can know what their artists are doing, and how 
they are doing it, and the mutual influence of 
popular taste upon productive talent can be es- 
tablished and strengthened. ‘lhe Athenians were 
never so polished as when Phidias designed the 
marbles of the Parthenon—Florence never so re- 
fined as when M. Angelo first struck life out of 
stone in the gardens of Lorenzo. The admiration 
and the feeling of a people serve to enlighten 
themselves, at the same time that they foster the 
growth and feed the very life of art; and though 
the instances we adduce be thought somewhat 
misplaced, the practical inference to be deduced 
from them is evident enough—“ Patronise the arts, 
and they in turn will elevate you.” 

The appearance of a National Institution is, 
therefore, to be welcomed with satisfaction, come 
in what form it may; and we recommend it to 
notice, not only on the general principle above 
= but from the large amount of success it has 
are makes this Society already a for- 
me - — of the British Artists. The 
the Tweed ur eHow competitors in art, north of 
a a _— not unfrequently on its walls ; 
peolastign’ te - ers, the largest and most ambitious 
theScottish te rooms proceeds from a member of 
72), by Mr. “gl We allude to The Crucifivion 
undertaking a 3, ~— a work of considerable 
purpose, if not of eep feeling, certainly of well-told 
fined i. the the 7 power. he scene is con- 
nd Gs eae ciate gure of Christ on the cross ; 

Striking peculiarity is, that, con- 
and precedent of the Eastern 
3 entirely draped, except the 
ak fe arrangement of the cross also is 
Me pod ed the accepted authorities, but 
of Rembra ee ¥ hewn wood, as in the ‘ Crucifixion’ 
It is elie’ “ai tg Deposition’ by the same. 
habitus ela oo .* perfect freedom from 
artist in his design . 1as been taken by the 
ties We most’ f,-; ae fault of execution which 

: f orcibly is the expression of the 


e which wl thet : 
a , tilst j > eYNrecaac } . 
ing, contracts t ably expresses intense suffer- 


meenness ani Mo features into something like 
C38 ; { : 29 toe . . 
to be the © greatest error of design appears 


unn ~ = . . . 
musculas ae affectation of displaying the 
an intrusive +; 00 plainly under the robe. This is 
wd ircumstance, and should have been 
mk oa other 

SWhject fi, . 
Worthy degra. * thought, and aspires in no un- 
tial, not "pa r an embodiment of high reveren- 
-- “€votional, feeling. 


ig Humility (167), the same artist, Christ teach- 


along with great facility and 





points, the picture furnishes , 


freedom, shows a fault of design in the unduly 
emaciated face of Christ; and the attitude and 
costume of some of the figures must be considered 
out of keeping with a solemn scene. 

A semi-historical picture, by Mr. J, Eckford 
Lauder, entitled Master Walter Scott and his friend 
Sandy Ormistoun (28), will be viewed with great 
pleasure, not only for the interest of the subject, 
but for the agreeable treatment and tone of the 
whole scene. Only the face of the worthy hind 
appears of a hue so cadaverous as to be somewhat 
startling; but if such be the normal complexion of 
a Scottish ‘cow-baillie,” we cannot blame Mr. 
Lauder for so representing it; perhaps it ought to 
be sufficient for us that Master Wattie was not 
alarmed. The dogs are natural and interesting, 
and the distance prettily introduced. 

A second painting by the same artist, is Naomi 
and her Daughters-in-law (94), which shows, as 
many works by Scotsmen do, the great facility in 
figure which artists of that school possess; a power 
which, however enviable, leads in some instances 
to hasty and superficial composition. In the pre- 
sent instance the fault cannot be said to extend 
that length, though the position of the figures 
rather wants originality and thought. 

We hope to continue in a future number a con- 
sideration of these works. 





MUSIC. 


Rosstni’s Cenerentola was revived at HER Ma- 
JESTY’S THEATRE on Saturday night with success, 
The object was, to bring forward Angri in the part 
so long monopolized by Alboni, and though nothing 
ean be more widely different than their styles of 
singing, or the character of their voices, Angri 
made good her claim toa fair proportion of the 
meed of rivalry. The great test was, of course, 
the ‘Nacqui al affanno,’ and the ‘ Non pit mesta.’ 
Angri won a loudly demanded encore in the latter, 
though her execution of it is not equal to that of 
her rival. Calzolari, who is always at home in 
Rossini’s music, sang extremely well in the Prince; 
Belletti played Dandini with gaiety, and sang ad- 
mirably. Lablache was as amusing, important, 
and triumphant as ever. 

The Huguenots was brought out the same night 
at THE Royat Iratian Opera for Mario’s first 
appearance this season. He was received with the 
warmth that always greets his return, and sang 
splendidly. Grisi’s Valentina was fully equal to 
that of last season; higher praise she cannot need. 
Don Giovanni was revived here on Thursday, Ron- 
coni playing for the first time in this country the 
character of the Don. Wherever Ronconi is to 
be found, there is always united the great singer 
and the equally great actor. But nature did not 
design him for such characters as Don (riovannt. 
He has not the physique nor the polish requisite 
adequately to embody the gay and accomplished 
libertine. He sang, however, most ably, and in the 
more salient parts of the character his acting was 
very powerful. Grisi as Donna Anna and Tamberlik 
as Ottario were excellent ; Marini is but an indif- 


ferent Leporello. 
Mr. Acvitar’s Concert at the Hanover Square 


Rooms on Wednesday was a bumper, there being. 


literally no standing room before the concert began. 
Clara Novello, Formes, Jetty de Treffz, and Hegr 
Reichart, were the vocalists; Sivori, Bottesiti, 
and Mr. Aguilar himself, were the soloists. An 
excellent orchestra of between forty and fifty of the 
élite of the profession made up the rest. Beet- 
hoven’s overture to The Men of Prometheus, 
Auber’s Cheval de Bronze, Mendelssohn's A thalie, 
and an overture of Mr. Aguilar’s, entitled Al- 
pheus, were all excellently given. Of the last 
we can speak highly as far as construction and 
instrumentation are concerned. It bespeaks con- 
siderable skill in a harmonist, and a knowledge of 
orchestral effect, which may hereafter be turned 


' to higher account; but the character of the music 


is certainly disappointing. There is a want of 
clearness as well as of repose in it. Phrase suc- 
ceeds phrase without ever reaching any apparent 
object, It is full of grace and vigour, but indefi- 








ee 


nite. The same remark applies to the orchestral 
portions of his pianoforte allegro, the pianoforte 
part of which, as also an arrangement from Fra 
Diavolo by himself, were admirably performed by 
him. Nothing could be more brilliant, pure, or 
full of intellectuality than his playing. He was 
most enthusiastically applauded. Sivori in Prume’s 
exquisite solo, ‘La Melancolie,’ positively spell- 
bound the room. <A pin would have been heard to 
fall. A tumultuous encore was responded to with 
the ‘Carnival de Venise.’ Bottesini was as won- 
derful as ever on the contra basso. Clara Novello 
and Jetty Treftz were applauded to the full as much 
as they deserved. Formes sang all his songs well, 
especially ‘In diesen heiligen Hallen,’ from the 
Zauberfite. Herr Reichart sang Gumber?’s sweet 
liebeslied, ‘Mein Herz ist dein,’ very gracefully, but 
we missed the murmur of the sotto voce chorus. 
The second of the Musitcat Untons, held on 
Tuesday night, was signalised by the appearance 
of Madame Pleyel and Herr Joachim ; and by a 
composition of Schubert's, new to this country. 
Of Madame Pleyel’s performance of the pianoforte 
part of Mendelssohn's trio in D minor it is impos- 
sible to speak too highly ; it was unapproachably 
brilliant. Of Herr Joachim’s unrivalled powers 
as a boy, some seasons back, every one has heard. 
With every legitimate resource of art or instru- 
ment he is thoroughly conversant ; and with the 
finest possible feeling renders them subservient to 
the purest rendering of whatever composition he 
undertakes, He was enthusiastically applauded ; 
and Oury, Moralt, and Piatti shared the honours. 
On Thursday a lecture on music by Mr. Wass 
and his pupils, at the Marylebone Institution, 
attracted some attention. The lecturer gave an 
account of the gradual spread of the divine art 
throughout the different countries of Europe, and 
presented vocal and instrumental specimens, 


The overpowering instrumentation of Halévy's 
new opera, Le Juif Errant, in Paris, having been 
considerably modified since the first representation, 
and the execution more perfect, the work goes off 
more smoothly, but its want of melody becomes 
more apparent on every hearing. Among gt mg 
cipal attractions is the young débutante, Mdlle. 
Lagrua, who, though still requiring both study and 
experience, having now recovered from the ner- 
vousness of her first appearance, makes a decidedly 
favourable impression ; and her principal air, Gran- 
deur et Puissance, is now one of the features of the 
opera. But the palm of vocal execution still re- 
mains unquestionably with Madame Tedesco. The 
voice of Massol is not sufficiently bass for Ashuerus, 
and becomes fatigued before the close of the opera. 
Roger has considerably improved in his singing 
since the first night, but as he shortly quits the 
theatre on his annual congé, Gue cere | is already 
studying the part. A graceful incidental ballet, 
borrowed from the episode of Aristseus in ‘ Virgil,’ 
the classic elegance of which is beyond tee has 
likewise its full share in the favour of the public. 
On the whole, the opera is much applauded, but 
for enthusiasm there is not the least pretence, even 
by the friends of the author. The erudition and 
labour of the composer have unquestionably pro- 
duced a conscientious and scientific work, but Le 
Juif Errant is mainly indebted for its success, as a 
dramatic opera, to the surpassing splendour of its 
processions, scenery, and other decorative acces- 
sories, in which the Grand Opera excels every 
theatre in Europe. 





THE DRAMA. 


We can scarcely look with hope to the clergy for 
the revival of the legitimate drama. There can be 
little sympathy between the duties of the priest 
and the tactics of the playhouse’ About two 
months since, a drama was produced at Sadler's 
Wells, by the Rev. J. White; we have now to re- 
cord the production of a five-act play at the OLYM- 
pic, by the Rev. Edward Groves. We wish the 
holy aspirations of these gentlemen, and the exhi- 
bition of their ecclesiastical titles in the playbill, 


could aid the good work. The Warden of Galway 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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has not met with the same measure of success as 
James V1, though to say that it met with condem- 
nation would be unjust. The play was listened to 
with interest throughout, and nothing but an un- 
seemly ebullition of rant at the close brought down 
the few hisses that were uttered on the fall of the 
curtain. The first act, representing the terrace of 
Galway Castle overlooking the bay, introduces the 
Warden (Mr. H. Farren), and the return of his son 
Roderic (Mr. W. Farren) from foreign parts. In 
the second act, Roderic is accused by his servant 
of having murdered a companion on the high seas 
during their passage home. The third act repre- 
sents an affective trial scene. The father will not 
allow his paternal affection to stand in the way 
of justice, and the son is condemned to death. 
Roderic ia newly wedded, and a scene of much 
natural pathos occurs in the prison between him 
and the devoted Anastasia (Mrs. Walter Lacy). 
The father remains unmoved, the son is sacri- 
ficed, and the wife is only just saved from 
drowning. The incidents, it will be seen, are 
highly melo-dramatic, but they are founded, we 
believe, on historic facts. The play was well 
ut upon the stage, but, with the exception of 
Mr. W. Farren and Mrs. Walter Lacy, it was 
very indifferently acted. Mr. W. Farren per- 
formed the part of the guilty son with natural 
ease, and with an impreasive sense of the trying 
situations in which he was placed, while Mrs. 
Walter Lacy exhibited a great deal of tender and 
impassioned feeling as the bride and wife. The 
servant Connor is a very prominent character in 
the play, but Mr. Hoskins over-intensitied the con 
flicting passions which he has to develop. Mr. 
Heury Farren, as the Warden, was inflexible and 
Marionette-like. He plays too much for the gods. 
His attitudes and gesticulations are most conven 
tional, and bis sonorous periods, delivered accord- 
ing to the most obsolete method of declamation, 
are sadly wanting in discrimination of tone. His 
concluding burst of tragic inspiration proved fatal 
to the success of the piece. 

An admirable little play of the genuine French 
school was produced last night at the Princess's, 
with perfect success, entitled A Lucky Friday. 
Mr. Wigan impersonates with marvellous finish 
and truthfulness an old French notary, who is 
superstitious concerning the occurrence of certain 
little incidents on a Friday, and is plunged into 
a foolish boy who is given to hoaxing. The lesson 
is obvious. 


Mr. Mark Lemon's affecting comedy at the 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, May 6th. 
Acep literary persons have probably not forgotten 
the extraordinary sensation which was created 
many years ago in France and Europe by the pub- 
lication of a series of sketches of society, and play- 
ful commentaries on passing events, under the title 
of ‘The Hermit,'—‘The Hermit of the Chaussée 
d’Antin, —‘ The Hermit in Prison,’ and so on. 
Scarcely anybody now-a-days, however, ever ven- 
tures to open any one of the voluminous collection 
of tomes of which these works consist ; and those 
who do, pronounce the contents heavy or insipid. 
But still the ‘‘ Hermits ” have sufficed to secure a 
not altogether undistinguished niche in the temple 
of Fame for M. De Jouy, their ostensible author ; 
and they are still occasionally admitted to the 
bookshelves of people who pride themselves on 
knowing what books are. The death of poor Merle, 
the critic and dramatist, has attracted momentary 
attention to the departing works. He was, it seems, 
the collaborateur of De Jouy in the concoction of 
them; and his friends now assert that all the best 
parts of them—all their wit, once considered spark- 
ling, all their pages, once esteemed brilliant—were 
supplied by him; that he in fact was the author, 
and that De Jouy was the mere literary hack who 
put his lucubrations into ship-shape for the public. 
If this be so, Merle proved himself to be either of 
extraordinary modesty, or to have entertained an 
extraordinary contempt for literary reputation. 
But whether it be so or not, we have, in the pre- 
tension lately put forward, a striking proof of the 
disadvantages and absurdity of the collaboration 
system which is so common in France. When two 
or three men are concerned in the production of 
one work, it is almost a matter of course that if it 
be successful each will claim the merit of it, if 
unsuccessful, each will protest that his share in it 
was infinitesimally small; whilst (notwithstanding 
the Solomonic maxim about the multitude of coun- 
sellors) the chances are that the book will be worse 
than if it had been the exclusive production of one 
brain and one hand. 

It is, I believe, generally known, that since the 
month of December last, several literary men and 
artists have been confined on board a man-of-war 
at Brest, waiting orders to sail to the pestilential 
SWallips of Cayenne, or the arid sands of Lambessa, 


| as a punishment for having professed political opi- 
the profoundest grief and despair by the pranks of 


HAaYMARKET, Mind your own Business, has been | 


aout every night during the week ; and we 
ve again seen it with increased pleasure. 
now acted in the most perfect manner throughout. 


It is | 


Mr. Buckstone gives a less farcical c jlouring to | 


the meddler, while all the performers enter with 
riper ease into their respective parts. 


During | 


Mr. Webster's touching picture of the effects of | 


2 ee on the manly and generous heart of 





Mr. Verdon, there was not a dry eye to be seen. 
The Society of Dramatic Authors of France held 
their annual meeting on Monday at Paris. The 


report stated that the sums received during the 
last year by the Association, on account of its 
members, for the performance of the ir pieces, WAS 
705,364 francs from Paris, 16,717 francs from what 
is called the Jandiewe (the suburbs of Paris), 
195,450 francs from the provinces—in all, £36,071 
in English money. This isa slight increase com 
pared with the receipts of the preceding year. The 
recent conclusion of literary treaties between 
France and foreign countries, will, it was said, by 
preventing the wholesale translation of French 
pieces, increase materially the present year's re- 
eeipts. With respect to England, in particular, 
the report added, measures have been taken for 
preventing the piracy of French plays, and the 
Association has secured the assistance of M. Bouard, 
advocate of the French Embassy at London, to 
_— if necessary, their rights by an appeal to 


and 


——————_—_—_—_—__—__—— 


| brother poets, De Wiers, author of the 


nions not in accordance with the new régime. Re- 
monstrances of the most earnest nature have been 
addressed to President Bonaparte, on the iniquity 
of treating such mer, in such a way, for such an 
offence ; and moved by them he has just graciously 
consented to commute the penalty of transporta- 
tion to exile from France. To different foreign 
countries, accordingly, these poor fellows must 
wend their way, but how they will there be able to 
earn their bread, God alone can tell. 

Peter Lachambeaudie, the poet, is one of the 
‘pauvres exiles.’ Efforts were made by several 
eminent personages to save him; and one of his 
‘ Livre des 


Croyances,’ addressed a touching appeal in verse to 





the 


Pre sident on his behalf but, F don’t like 
poets!’ was the Dictator’s answer, and so poor 
Peter must quit his native land. In his case the 
measure is peculiarly harsh, for it is universally 
allowed that a more harmleas, cuileless, simple- 
minded, child-like creature, is rarely met with in 
these times; he is as a poet what the worthy Vicar 
of Wakefield was as a clergyman, added to 
he is undoubtedly possessed of real 
will some day be 


to which 
genius, and 
0 d one of the proudest 
of his country. What the Dic- 
tator can find in his poetry so very objectionable 
(and it is for his poetry alone that he is expatriated) 
it is hard to say, as it consists merely of charming 
fables, and pieces on different subjects ; and as it 
twice obtained the rare distinction of being ‘cou- 
ronne’ by the Academie Francaise. a 
, Lachambeaudie is quite arara aris in the mo- 
dern literary aviary. Whilst 
brethren in prose and poetry think only of getting 
gold, and living in luxury, and enjoying renown, 
be has been content with a few sous a day, and a 


Wii eiddar 
CoOlsiuere 


modern ‘ glories’ 


all his scribbling 
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garret for his residence, and"the", 
lowly and the wretched. 


OVer 
US Wit 


little mine of wealth in the poetical geni 
but he ever 


which Heaven has endowed him: 
could be persuaded to treat with a publisher +, 
every edition of his ‘Fables’—they are tem or tens 
in number—has been brought out at his own .. 
pense. Most of the copies have been freely rin 
away, and when he has been in absolute Ag 
money for his humble subsistence, he has with 
naiveté of a child, put a few volumes in his pet.,. 
and gone from door to door, saying “Tam ote 
beaudie—will you be kind enough to purchase ; 
copy of my Fables?” “Certainly,” has been a. 
answer in every case : but when some inflventis! 
patron has tried to talk to him seriously of securing 
him a position, or getting him a pension, he hs, 
foolishly declared that he was not worthy of « 
much honour, and has slipped away. ‘ 

‘‘ His last poetical effusion will not be the leas 
curious of his numerous productions. It is a quaint 
and touching appeal to the ladies of Brest, for th: 
supply of a quantity of knives and forks and spoon: 
needles, thread, and buttons, for himself and th 
other unfortunates detained on board the man-o. 
war in the port, none of such things being accorded 
by the authorities. I have not read the piece 
is not allowed to be printed; but I am assure! 
that it is very affecting, and that, notwithstanding 
the prosaic nature of the demand, it contains 
good deal of poetic grace. Of course the fir 
dames of Brest hastened to comply with the poet’ 
application. But to think that such a man,—and 
that his fellows, literary men, physicians, advocates, 
merchants, tradesmen, and workmen,—should not 
only be huddled together pellmell on board a ship, 
but should have to tear their food with their fingers 
and not be able to mend their tattered garments. 


Francis IL. is generally considered the founder f 


the National Library in this city; but an attemp: 
is being made to push him from his stool. Th 
honour, it is said, really belongs to Louis IX., king 
and saint; as it was he who, in 1255, caused s 
number of copies of the Holy Scriptures and of & 
works of the Fathers of the Church to be made an¢ 
deposited in the Holy Chapel; but it does ne 
appear that any portion of this has descended to the 
present library. It was Francis who first formes 

limary of any extent, he having united sever 
which came into his possession ; and it was his c ; 
lection which formed the nucleus of the pres 
establishment. The National Library at this B 
ment is the most extensive in Europe; it conten 
1,200,000 volumes, 100,000 manuscripts, 1, 000,0 ’ 
engravings, and 100,000 medals and objects 
antiquity. — 


SS ——— 
Half-a-Crowa. 








This day is published, price : fs 
[HE ROMAN QUESTION—A ———* 
Treatise professing to be—“ The Truth about — 
Ry F.C. HUSENBETH, D.D = Rtvest 
London: Burns and Lambert, 1 7. Portes os 
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Just ready, crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF. 
PART I. 

© Before the profound differences which separate us, 
indie unfeigned respect inspired by the dignified 

at ae of his tone, the breadth of his purpose, and the beauty 
und large of his style.’—Tue LEapDER. rie - 

wes Whoever the author may be, our readers may take our word 

that he is a man of mettle and well trained and equipped 

Pe o encounter to which he has committed himself.’—BririsH 

QranTeaty. : : 
“7 Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. I 


vondon: George Bell. 





This day, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 
ANALYSIS, 


Translated into English. With an INTRODUCTION, an ae 
r J. 


Sor Es ro Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge 
4Norss. By two Fellows of Trinity Colle; »( : 
yAUGHAN, M.A., and the Rev. J. LL. DAVIES, M.A.) 

~ Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. London: George Bell. 








Jast ready, price 5s. 6d. small 8vo, cloth, 


LETTERS FROM ITALY & VIENNA. 


“ Living and life-like.”—-SPrecrator. 

“Since Mr. Mathews’ well-known and ever fresh ‘ Diary of an 
Invalid,’ we have not met with a more pleasant and readable 
volume of this class than the little work before us.’—ENGLIisH 
CHURCHMAN. 

“Liberal without licence, and decided without dogmatism.’’— 
ATHENEU™M. 

“More freshness of interest 
travel."—Tue NonconFORMIST. 

“He paints with great vividness, and now and then with a 
good deal of quiet poetry.""—Tur Guarpbian. 
“A pleasant companion.’—THe Leaper. 

“The style is pointed and clever, and the letters very readable.” 
—Datr News, 

“The writer is observant, candid, and fair. 
own eyes.” —CHARISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 

Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. London: George Bell. 
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J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
In One Vol., illustrated by 33 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner, 
price 16s. cloth, 


POEMS. 


By SAMUEL ROGERS. 
Also, in One Vol., illustrated by 25 Vignettes, from Designs by 
Turner, price 16s. cloth, 


ITALY: A Poem. 


3y SAMUEL ROGERS. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
in One Volume, illustrated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by 
Turner, price 16s. cloth, 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 


With Notes, and a Biographical Sketch, 
By the Rev. W. A. HILL, M.A. of Worcester College, Oxford. 
ae eS 


Also, in One Volume, illustrated by 37 Woodcuts, from Designs 
by Harvey, price &s. cloth, 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 


a With Notes, and a Biographical Sketch, 
Tt , 
y the Rev. W. A. HILL, M.A. of Worcester College, Oxford. 


Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
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~ DY H. Doherty. 2 vols. 8vo. £1 1s. 
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COMPLETION OF LIVES OF THE QUEENS, 
Now ready, in 8vo, with Portraits, &c., 12s. bound, 
THE EIGHTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


LIVES OF 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, EMBELLISHED 
WITH PORTRAITS OF EVERY QUEEN. 
N.B. Purchasers are advised to give early orders for the com 
pletion of their sets, to prevent disappointment. 
Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street 





NEW WEEKLY PERIODICAL. 


Now ready, Nos. 1 to 18, price One Penny; and Parts I. to IV., 
Price Fivepence, in a neat cover, of 


THE LEISURE HOUR: 


A FAMILY JOURNAL 
OF INSTRUCTION AND ENTERTAINMENT FOR 
ALL CLASSES. 
Illustrated with Engravings by Eminent Artists. 


ConTENTS OF RECENT NuMBERS. 

No. 14.—The Aberdeen Ragged Kirk—The Lottery Ticket—The 
Birds are Coming—Niebuhr and his ‘‘ Milly ’—Bertha’s Legacy. 
Part I1.— Boyhood and Barbarism—Reservoirs and Watertlioods— 
The Poetry of Night. 

No. 15.—A Star at the Stuart Court—Curious Facts respecting 
the Plight of Birds—The Overflow of the Dranse—Roger Payne, 
the Bookbinder—The Disagreeables!—The Old Town-hall of 
Cologne: an Illustration of Life in the Middle Ages—Royal Navy 
of England—Hints about Timethrift—A Swimming Exploit— 
Mussels—Simple Questions Scientifically Answered. 

No. 16.—Death in Exile—A Chapter on Comets—The Cold Water 
Doctor—Is your Life Insured -—Curiosities of London Life: The 
Tide Waitress—It'’s Good to let Well alone. Chapter I.—A Mar- 
vellous Recovery—A Kival to Elihu Burritt—Old Letters—Anec 
dotes and Facetia. 

No. 17.—Shades of the Departed: Isaak Wa'ton—Aladdin at 
the Crystal Palace; or, Science v. Fairy Land—The Capture of 
an Armadillo: A Sketch for Young Readers—Winged Gems—It's 
Good to let Well alone. Chapter II.—The White Woman's Cap 
tivity and Rescue—The Projected Railway to India—Domestic 
Economics. 

No. 18.—The First British Steam-boat—The Floral Harbingers 
of Spring; Primroses and Cowslips—A Scene at the Office of the 
Board of Trade—The Unfinished Building—Charles Waterton, the 
Naturalist—Old Humphrey and the Old Farmer—The Atlantic— 
Hints for Amateur Gardeners, &c. 

The above Numbers, stitched in a neat Wrapper, forming Part 
IV., price Fivepence, may be had of Booksellers, Stationers, and 
other Vendors in Town and Country. Religious Tract Socicty, 
56, Paternoster Row; 65, St. Paul's Churchyard; and 164, Picca 
dilly. 
(THe MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
39, King Street, Cheapside. Established 1834 

The principal advantages of assuring with this Society are— 

1. Its purely mMurvaL character, avi the profits being divided 
amongst the members. 

2. Annual valuation and division of profits. 

3. Appropriation of profits in proportion to the premiums paid, 
accumulated at compound interest. 

By this system the premiums actually paid by the members are 
as nearly as possible equivalent to the risks incurred 

The amount of Assurances REMAINING IN FoRCE had increased 
from £312,521 on 3lst December, 1839, to £610,175 in 1845, and to 
£874,347 in 1851. 

Summary of Balance Sheet, 3lst December, 1851:— 





Total Vane Of RABE ...0cscesees £604,506 
Ditto Habilities ........ 514,934 
Clear divisible surplus ...... £89,572 


Afferding to a Policy for £2000 made in 1834, at the age of 50, an 
addition of £922, payable with the claim, in case of death in 1852 
SAMUEL BROWN, Actuary. 
Prospectuses and Reports may be obtained from the Actuary. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
/ COMPANY, Estascisuep sy Act or Parttament in 1834 
8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Earl of Courtown Viscount Falkland. 
Earl Leven and Melville. Lord Elphinstone. 
Farl of Norbury Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair | Wm. Campbell, Esq., of Til 
Earl Somers. lichewan. 
LONDON BOARD 
Chairman—Cuvrnces Granam, Esq 
Deputy Chairman—Cuances Downes, Esq 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq | J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
E L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. F. C. Maitland, Esq 
Charles B. Curtis, Esq William Railton, Esq 
William Fairlie, Esq F. H. Thompson, Esq 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq 
MEDICAL OFFICERS 
Physician—Anrurn H. Hassat, Esq.,8, Bennett Street, St. James's 
Surgeon—F. 1. Thompson, Esq., 48, Berners Street 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 
1847, is as follows :— 





Sum added Sum added 





c Ti Sum 

sulin ime OO aes > ; ‘ P t 
to Policyin to Policyin payable at 

hovered: | = Sou. 1841 1848 Death. 
£ & «4¢ £ oe. @. fh & 
5000 13 yrs 10 mo 683 6 8 787 10 =O 6470 16 & 
*1000 7 years —_———— 157 10 0 1157 10 6 
500 1 year ll 5 0 511 5 0 


* Exampre.—At the commencement of the year 1841 a person 
aged 30, took out a policy for £1000, the annual payment for which 
is £24 ls. 8d.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums £168 11s. §d.; but 
the profits being 2} per cent. per annum op the sum insure d 

which is £22 10s. per annum for each £1000) he had £157 10s 
added to the policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insur- 
ance is for life. Every information will be afforded on application 
to the Resident Director 


THE INV 





SSTMENT of MONEY with the 
: NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSO- 
CIATION, which was established in May, 1844, secures equal 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Funds are 
employed. 

Monies deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart- 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions; therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford 
to its members. ; f 

Interest or Dividend, is payable half-yearly, in January and 
July. , , 

CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 


The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Asso 
ciation, and has been provided in order to render the security of 
the Assured complete. , 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important im 
provements. 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica 
tion at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director 
NATIONAL AssuRANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
7, Sr. Marrin’s Prace, TRararoar Square, 
LONDON 
N.B.— Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 
Director 








] ONDON and PROVINCIAL JOINT-STOCK 
4 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, established 1847. Offices, 
17, Gracechurch Street. 
The Company effect every description of Life Insurance, both 
on the participating and non-participating scales 
They also lend money on the security of freehold and long lease 
hold property, reversions (absolute or contingent), life interests, 
and incomes legally assignable; and on personal security, accom 
panied by at least three unquestionable sureties, and a policy of 
insurance effected with the Company for not less than double the 
amount borrowed. In cases of personal security, the loan is made 
for periods of from one to five years, repayable by annual, half 
yearly, or quarterly instalments, with interest at 5 per cent, 
C. INGALL, Actuary and Secretary 
6 hee ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Recent’s 
PARK, are open to Visitors daily The Collection now 
contains upwards of 1500 specimens: a fine Series of ANTELOPES 
having been added tothe HIPPOPOTAMUS, ELEPHANT CALF, 
and other rare animals, during the Winter.—A Military Band will 
perform on Saturday, May 15, at Four o'clock, and on every suc 
ceeding Saturday at the same hour until further notice. 
Admission, Is.; on MONDAYS, 64. 
\ R. CLAUDET'’S STEREOSCOPIC DAGUER- 
* REOTYPE PORTRAITS, GROUPS, and VILEWS, 107, 
Regent Street Quadrant, near Vigo Street. These wonderful new 
productions, which excite such admiration, and have been 
with gracious permission) submitted by Mr. Claudet to her 
Majesty and Prince Albert, to the Emperor of Russia, and have 
been exhibited at the Royal Society and Royal Institution 
No words can convey an idea of the marvellous effect of these 
Portraits and Groups, when examined with the Stereoscope they 
are no longer flat pictures, but they appear solid and real tangible 
models, and when coloured they are life itself. The Stereoscopik 
views of the Great Exhibition, which may be had tin sets of four, 
present the most complete illusion of actuality, distance, and re 
lief. Stereoscopic and other Portraits are taken daily; and 
improved Stereoscopes can be had at Mr. CLAUDET'S Photo 
Establishment, 107, Regent Strect, Quadrant, near: Vigo 





graphic 
Street 
{HEAP TEA AND CHEAP COFFEE.— 
Although we sell black tea at 3s. per lb., and good black 
tea at 3s. 4d., strong coffee at 10d., and fine coffee at 1s. per 1b., we 
still say to all who study economy, that 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 
particularly when the best can be obtained from us at the follow 
ing prices :— 


per Ib 
The best CONGOU THA .ncccecscscccccscccevces Ss. 8d 
The best SOUCHONG TEA ....cccccescccevvess 4s. 4d. 
The best GUNPOWDER TBA acsccsescccccccccs 5s. Bd 
The best old MOCHA COFFEE........sceeseeeee Is, 4d. 
The best WEST INDIA COFFEE ..........000: 1s. 4d 
The fine, true, ripe, rich, rare SOUCHONG TEA 
1S BOW GULF ooo scccetncnceenessenesnssens oe 4s. Od. 
The pure, rich, rare GUNPOWDER .......... . Se. Od 


Tea or Coffee, to the value of 408., sent CARRIAGE FREE to any 
vmrtof England, by 


I 
PHILLIPS AND CO., 
Tea Merchants, No. 8, KING WILLIAM STREPFT, CITY. 

[OR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.—Price 
2s.6d.—Patronized by her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert. 

Mr. HOWARD'S WHITE SUCCEDANEUM for stopping decayed 
Teeth, however large the cavity. It is placed in the tooth in a 
soft state, without any pressure or pain, and immediately 
HARDENS INTO A WHITE ENAMEL; it will remain in the 
tooth many years, rendering extraction unnecessary ,and arresting 
the further progress of decay ,and is far superior to anything ever 
before used, as it will NEVER BECOME DISCOLOURED in the 
Tooth. All persons use it themselves with case, as full directions 
are enclosed. Prepared only by Mr Howard, Surgeon Dentist, 
17, @eorge Street, Hanover Square, who will send it into the 
country free by post. Sold by Savory, 220, Regent Street, Sanger, 
150, and Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Butler, 4, Cheapside, John- 
stun, 68, Cornhill; and all medicine venders in the kingdom. 
Price 28.64. Mr. Howard continues to supply the loss of teeth on 
his NEW SYSTEM OF SELF ADHESION without springs or 
wires. This method does not require the extraction of any teeth 
or roots, or any painful operation whatever. 17, George Street, 
Hanover Squvre. At home from 10 till 4 S 
" , reo ‘ 7 hl 7 
OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 

e WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services at four guineas 
each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 
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NEW WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





TURNER & HIS WORKS; 


TLECOTRATED BY EXAMPLES FROM HIS PICTURES EXPLANATORY OF 
His FRINCIPLES OF 


COMPOSITION, LIGHT AND SHADE, AND COLOUR. 
Br JOHN BURNET, F.R:S. 
Author of “ Practical Hints on Painting,” &c. 
The Biographical portion by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A 
Demy 4to, £1 lis. 6d.; Artists’ proofs, £5 5s. 


1. 
UNABRIDGED EDITION. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
The entire Work unabridged. 


Containing all the matter of Dr. Webster's Original Work, 
his Improvements up to the time of his death, and now 
thoroughly revised, and greatly enlarged and improved. 


Br PROFESSOR GOODRICH, 
OF TALE COLLEGE. 
WITH PRONOUNCING VOCABULARIES OF SCRIPTURAL, 
CLASSICAL, AND GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 
In a large dto volume of 1452 pages, price 31s. 6d. cloth. 


“ We can have no hesitation in giving it as our opinion, that 
this is the most elaborate and successful undertaking of the kind 
which has ever appeared.'—Tix es 

“The veteran Webster's work is the best and most useful 
Dictionary of the English Language cver published. Every page 
attests the learning and talents, the sound judgment and nice 
discrimination, the great industry, profound research, and sur 
prising perseverance of the author. It ie a very manifest im 
provement on Todd's Johnson, and contains many thousand more 
words than that or any other English Dictionary hitherto pub- 
Vehed."—Exauinna. 


REVERIES of a BACHELOR ; 


Oe, A BOOK OF THE HEART 
Br IK. MARVEL. Foolscap Svo, 4s. 6d. 
“Ik. Marvel ie not the weakest nor the least racy follower of 


the Crayon School.”’—AtrHen eum, 


Iv 


CLARET & OLIVES, 


FROM THE GARONNE TO THE RHONE; 


Oa, NOTES SOCIAL, PICTURESQUE, AND LEGENDARY, 
HY THE WAY 
By ANGUS B. REACH. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 
“ Thos who have a mind to know something of the South of 


Prance wili do well to consult this lively and agrecable volume 
om We ack Woon 


“ As pleasant to read and as graphic in description as the famous 
* Bubbles from the Bruanen” —Bartixsis 


LOUIS NAPOLEON'S POETICAL 
WORKS. 


NOW FIRST DONE INTO PLAIN ENGLISH, Is 


things of the Kind we ever remember to have «cen 
Aewr Deeraree 


vi 
LECTURES 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE SOCIETY OF ARTS 


ow TUE 





—RBarriss | 


RESULTS of the GREAT EXHIBITION, | 


AT THE SUGGESTION OF H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT 
Tm one vol crown Sto, pp. 636, Ts. Gd. cloth 


Cox rey re 


Dr. Whewell—Inaugeral Lee. Professor Sally —Vegetabic Sab 


ture stances 
Sir H. Dela Beche—Mining &¢. Professor Willie— Machines 


Profesor Owen—Animal Fro- Jas Glaisher. Eeq. — Philoso 


phical Instruments. 
Jacod Bell, ing —Chemical Pro R Hensman, Req —Civil Engi 


neering 
Dr. Lyon Playfair—Indestrial Profecsor Roy le—Maaufactures 
Ponta Ioadie Sube ae 
y~Sebances Capt Ww oH _ 
4 . ashington, RN —Life 
eneeendemememneenee ell 


Davip Boove, Fleet Street. 


| Route of the Ten Thousand. and a 


| most Popular Writers in the English Lancu z 


==. 


NEW WORKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 





.o 


In Three Volumes, 8vo, with numerous highly-finished Tlustrations, 42s, 


OUR ANTIPODES: 


Or, RESIDENCE AND RAMBLES IN THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 
WITH A GLIMPSE OF THE GOLD FIELDS IN 1851. 
BY GODFREY CHARLES MUNDY, LIEUT.-COLONEL, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES IN INDIA.” 


° 


ROUGHING IT 


IN THE BUSH, 


BY THE SISTER OF MISS AGNES STRICKLAND, 
MRS. MOODIE. 


Two Vols. 


THE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


21s, 


3. 
MELVILLES. 


“JOHN DRAYTON.” 


Three Volumes. 
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This day is published, in crown octavo, price 6s., with Illustrations, 


THE 


STORY OF NELL 


GWYN 


AND THE 


Savings of Wing Charles He. 
RELATED AND COLLECTED BY PETER CUNNINGHAM, FSA. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 


11, BOUVERIE STREET. 





THE LORD CHANCELLOR'S PRIZE. 
This day is published, price 10s. 6d. 
NSANITY ; its Causes, Prevention, and Cure: | 
also, NERVOUSNESS, IRRITABILITY, and SLEEPLESS 


; NESS; showing the inestimable value of the Sedative Treatment, 


including Apoplexy and Epilepsy, and Inflammation and Con. 
gestion of the Brain. Second Edition, much enlarged, and illus- | 
trated with numerous cases. By JOSEPH WILLIAMS, M.D. &e. 
Londvn : Joha Churchill, Princes Street, Soho; and all. 
Booksellers 
MANGNALL'S QUESTIONS, BY GUY AND WRIGHT 
With an Historical Frontispiece and Engravings. , 
A New Edition, corrected to the Present Time,by JOSEPH GUY 
Jun., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Author of the “ Juvenile Letter 
Writer,” &c. 12mo, roan, price 4s. 6d. 


| ISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS QUES- 


TIONS for the Use of Young People, with a Selection of 





| British and G i ae 2 aries ; 
“ This littic work ts rare fun, and the illustrations are the best | yeneral Biography, &c. By R. MANGNALL. Adapted 


for the Use of Schools, by the Rev.G. N. WRIGHT. A New Edi- | 
tion, corrected to the Present Time. by JOSEPH GUY, Jun. 
Illustrated with a new Historical Frontispiece and many New 
Engravings . = 


London: William Tegg and Co., 85. Queen Street, Cheapside. 


THE ANARASIS OF XENOPIION. 
This day is published, l2mo. price 7s. 6d. in roan, 


rey * - Toe * > par + 
| HE ANABASIS OF XEN OPHON, with 
‘ English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by C 2s 
; a xply y, CHARLE 

AN THON, LL D., Profi saor of the Greek and Latin Pre cena 
Columbia ( oliege, New York. A New Edition, revised and cor- 
rected by JOHN DORAN, LL.D. With a Mf ip, by Findlay, of the 
Pian of the Rattle of Cunaxa 
, 85, Queen Street, Cheapsidk 


London: William Tegg and Co 


. GUY'S NEW SPEAKER 

This day is published, i2mo, price 3s. 64. in roan, with St el 
Frontispiece and other Eugravings 

| 7 recs - ~~ ? a J r mal . ’ . 

(5 Y S NEW SPEAKER: containing choice 

Selections of Poetry and Prose. from some of the Best and 


nish Youth, in Schools and Famili: *,. with a | me a ee a 
” .-~ ne, Soeeeey and Imstruct. Hy JOSEPH GUY. Jun . 
» na o the 7 ; : . 
wenn ~ — Oxford, Author of the Juvenile Letter 


London: William Tegg and Co.. 85, Queen Street. Chea 


milton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Tt ’ 
T. Bumpus; B. Fellowes; Capes and Son; E. eg 4 ities 


, the heart."—Lirrrary GazEite 


ow § LATIN 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF AINSWORTH'S LA 
DICTIONARY. P 
New Edition, 8vo, price 10s. 6d. bound, x ,; 
INSWORTH'’S ENG LISH-LATIN a 
4X LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, abriiges ms wai 
Schools. By Dr. THOMAS MORELL. With Ce 
Additions by J. CAREY, LL.D. — 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; J. M. Rie 7 
Marshall, and Co.; Thomas Hatchard ; F. me Co. ; Allen and C2 
Tegg and Co.; ~ §, Hols 
son; Houlston and Stoneman; Seeley and Co.; & 0. a sae 
Stevens and Norton; H. G. Bohn; H. W ae and Jone 
Son; T. Green; M. Coomes; Mrs Walker; Deighton Oxfere 
Clarke and Co.; C. H. Palmer. Cambridge: J. Deg 
J. H. Parker. > 
= & CO., LONDOS 
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To be had of all Booksellers, iad and Illustrat 
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NOVELS AND ROMANCES OF MRS. BRAY 





Author of ‘‘ The Life of Stothard,”’ & Reviet ag 
rected, with General Preface and Notes, oy wed Vignette from 
in 10 vols. foolscap 8vo, with Frontispicces 0 ard pa.cA 
Designs and Sketches by the late Thomas ° Seen ae cloth 
Stothard, F.S.A., and Henry Warren, Esq Price h conrainiss * 
Any of the volumes may ea separa 
complete work, price 6s., as follows:—~ |... 
Volt. The White Hoods (with ; Vol. 6 Ww — 
general Preface). } 9 a a rjals of the Heart 
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a 2 » Pomeres 

” 3. The Protestant. a. ee a © 

, 4. Pitz of Fitzford. | 1» 10. Nae ie 

» 3%. The Talba. aS e irst ore 

“Mrs. Bray's works entitle her to rank with th ee 
of her day.""—Tue Times. et better knows © 

** Mrs. Kray is well, and deserves to be yet 
historical novels."—QvuaRTERLY Revirw ‘udement, and - 

“In these novels, Mrs. Bray's genius, J and 10 


: » pding 
principles are combined to delight the understa 


; teh - new . 
“* © With much dramatic skill, and general pe oa 
painting and dialogue, which, had she pares erite? Ter 
scarcely be believed to have come from 4 * a romance SP 
are some very abie scenes, where the aera 3 fora 3 
almost into poetry, and where pathos itself assumes 


noble."'—Tue ATHEN ACM. 
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